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First Prize Brown Swiss Bull and Co 


At 1899 N. Y. state fair. Owned by McLaury Bros, Otsego Co, N. Y.—See Page 5s. 
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A Homemade Baler. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 





recently inquired 
The one in the ac- 
very well. I 
of years and 


An Oklahoma farmer 
for a homemade baler. 
companying sketch answers 
lave used it for a number 
find it gives entire satisfaction. The top 
and bottom frame is made of any desired 
dimension, the top, @, being a little larger 
than the bottom frame, b. This permits 
the easy removal of the bale from the box 
after it has been tied. The sides and ends 
are boarded up from the inside, leaving a 
space an inch or so wide between the 
boards. At each end a space is left for a 
rod, ¢, which is placed above the “follower.” 
On the front side there are notches cut in 
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THE BALER COMPLETED. 


the board near the top, forming holes, d, 
through which balls of baling twine can be 
thrust. Cleats are nailed to the inside close 
to the bottom of the box and upon these the 
floor is laid and nailed, A shaft, b, is placed 
on the extension of the lower frame. There 
windlass in the center and a reel at 
each end. On the opposite side of the lower 
frame at each end there is a staple,-e, into 
which is fastened a cord, f, long enough to 
go over the pulley, which is hung over the 
end of the rod, ¢«. This rod runs across the 
top of the box above the “follower.” The 
cord, f, extends down to the reels at each 
end of the shaft, b, and is fastened to it. 

To operate this device, first bring the ends 
of the twine from four balls over the top 
of the back side of the box carrying the 
string down inside of the box, then across 
the floor and out through the space in the 
front near the shaft Bb. Fill the box with 
hay or other material to be baled, tramp- 
ing it down as hard as possible while fill- 
ing. When full, bring the balls of twine 
over the top and thrust them through the 


is a 


holes at d. Then place the “follower” in 
the box above the contents and force the 
rod, ¢c, through the space at the ends of the 
box, beneath the top of the frame and 
above the “follower.” Put on to the ends 
of the rods the two pulleys carrying the 
cords attached to the reel. Now with the 
long lever used on the windlass, the reels 


are wound up, bringing down the “follower” 


until the hay in the box is tightly com- 
pressed. Tie the twine and the bale is 
ready to be removed from the press. 


Curing Cowpeas. 


This crop: is very difficult to save in the 
form of hay and possibly no better method 
can be followed than that suggested by 
Prof Massey. He insists that the best results 
are obtained by cutting the cowpeas when 
about half dry, placing them in the barn 
and allowing them to cure in the mass. A 
farmer in Guilford Co, N C, tried this and 
was very skentical as to the results. Th» 
peas were put in the barn and nothing done 
to them until they were wanted for feed. 
When they were taken out they proved to 
be the very finest kind of hay. 

The method is simply to cut the peas and 
when dry enough so that bunches taken 
into the hand and twisted show no sap 
running from the twist they are ready to 
come into the barn. They are allowed to 
heat and cure with as little contact with 


the air as possible. The important thing 
is to store them while still limp so that the 
leaves are saved. Care must be taken, 
however, that there is no dew or external 
moisture of any kind on the hay when it 


was put in the barn. Prof Massey says 
that nine-tenths of the farmers who have 
tried this method of storing succeed ad- 


mirably and iti is applicable to all parts of 
the south. With plenty of pea hay and 
corn fodder to balance this ration, stock 
can be Kept in the best possible manner. 





Grasses for Hay and Pasture—D. W. D., 
Pa: The most profitable combination of 
grasses for hay and permanent pasture can 
only be determined after a somewhat thor- 
ough knowledge of the growth of the vari- 
ous grasses in the particular locality in 
which the seeding is to be made. The 
amounts per acre of the following kinds 
of seed should give satisfactory results if 
fairly good germination can be secured: 
Timothy 4 lbs, red clover 2, alsike clover 2, 
blue grass 7, white clover 2, orchard grass 
4, and Italian rye grass 2. The timothy and 


clover, both red and alsike, should form 
the bulk of the hay crop. A mixture of 


alsike and red clover is preferred to either 
one alone, as these clovers thrive best un- 
der somewhat different conditions. If the 
land comes naturally to blue grass, or June 
grass, as it is sometimes called, the amount 
of blue grass seed may be made somewhat 
However, the blue grass, white clo- 
ver, orchard grass and Italian rye grass, 
together with some timothy, will afford the 
bulk of the pasturage. Orchard grass de- 
serves a place in permanent pastures for 
the reason that it is deeper rooted than 
the other grasses, starts earlier in the 
spring, furnishes pasture late in the fall 
and grows rapidly after mowing or close 
pasturing. Unless the land is rich in hu- 
mus the white clover should not be omit- 
ted. On ordinary pasture land the grasses 
will grow more luxuriantly with a moder- 
ate amount of white clover than if grown 
to the exclusion of the clover.—[G. C. Wat- 
son, Prof of Agri, Pa State College. 


less, 





Cost of a Silo—The construction and cost 
of the different kinds of silos are given in 
a recent comprehensive bulletin of the Wis 
exper sta. A silo 13 ft in diameter, 30 ft 
deep and built of stone and mortar with a 
roof is figured to cost complete $151. A 
brick silo of the same size $243 and a wood- 
en silo lined with brick laid flatwise $142, 
and set on edge $131. If a wooden silo is 
lathed and plastered the cost would be $133. 
A very durable silo may be built of wood, 
using galvanized iron instead of paper lin- 
ing between the inner thicknesses of boards 
and the cost in this way would be $163, 
while that of acid waterproof paper $128. 
A good stave silo could be built for $127, 
and the cheapest form of wooden silo, not 
stave type, $101. 

Angora Goats and Sheep—Where con- 
ditions are favorable, Angoras are more 
profitable than sheep, but in many in- 
stances both should be kept to turn the 
land to its best use. Sheep will do well in 
high locations, but Angoras will not do 
well on lowlands.—[{G. A. Hoerle, New 


Jersey. 





Cutworms can be successfully trapped 
by mixing wheat bran with paris green, 
two spoonfuls to a large pail of bran. Mix 
with water to the consistency of dough and 
place around the growing plants. Keep 
chickens and dogs away. 

Sell the Colt if you can find a buyer at 
a fair price. You will realize more when 
sold early, after arriving at a marketable 
age, than if kept until older, as this late 
keeping lessens the profit. 





Cooling Milk—The most economical way 
of cooling milk is by putting it in small, 
deep cans which are placed in ice water, 
and stirring the milk every 10 or 15 minutes 
for an hour or two. 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


Farm Wagon Economy. 


The economy of this proposition is not all found in the 
very reasonable price of the wagon itself, but in the 
great amount of labor it will save, and its great durabil- 
ity. The Electric Wheel Cv. who make this Electric 
Handy Wagon and the now famous Electric Wheels, have 
solved the problem of a successful and durable low-down 
wagon at a reasonable price. 





ELECTRIC 


This wagon is composed of the best material through. 
out—white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel hounds, 
etc, Guaranteed to carry 4000 Ibs. These Electric Steel 
Wheels are made to fit any wagon, 
and make practically a new wagon 
out of the old one. They can be had 
in any height desired and any width 
of tire up to eight inches. With. an 
extra set of these wheels a farmer can 
interchange them with his regular 
wheels and havea high or low-down 
wagon at will. Write for catalogue 
of the full * Electric Line ” to Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Ill. 


TIRE TIGHTENER Mends harness for al 


& Harness Mender | ™ost nothing. Get one 
—_—— for your own use, Take 


orders at 200% profit. Most ingenious thing you ever saw. 
Everyone buys on sight. Nebraska farmer made 8500. last 
summer among his neighbors. Agents wanted for Fairs 
& Farmers’ Meetings. Hunter Co., 489 6th St., Racine, Wis. 








SETS TIRES FOR 5e. 











6 M4 - The great campaign 
reference book and 
argument settler of 


1900 by Murat Halstead 


Republicanism’ 42% 


Agents 
each locality. 


Wanted 

One only in 
Tells why Republican principles will triumph at the polls 
in November. Contains platform, biographies of McKin- 
ley and Roosevelt; all about EXPANSION, TRUSTS, 
PROSPERITY, the “GREATER AMERICAN 
POLICY” and a POLITICAL ARGUMENT SET- 
TLER. ONLY 81.50. Each'subscriber gets a VAL- 
UABLE PREMIUM FREE. Sells like hot cakes. 
Endorsed by leading party men. COMMISSION 50 
TEs CENT. Freightpaid. Credit given. OUTFITS 














REE. Euclose 5two-cent-stamps for postage. 
Ss. A. PARK & COdcs 
Dept. R. 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





WA NT a D MAN with horse and buggy 
to sell Pasture Stock 

Food. Salary $15 per week 

and 10 per cent. on all sales. Farmer preferred. Previous ex- 
perience not essential. Pasture Stock Food is the 
greatest discovery ever made in practical and scientific 
feeding, and is sold on an absolute guarantee. Steady, per- 
manent trade easily established. Sample bag, sufficient 
for two weeks’ feeding free. Send 25 cents in stamps or 
silver to cover express charges. PASTURE STOCK 
FOOD COMPANY, 330 Boyce Bidg., CHICAGO. 


80 ACRES 


Near Poplar Biuff, Mo. 


This is a good tract of land, cleared of timber, 
within three miles of the city, which is the county 
seat of Butler Co.,S.E. Mo. This is a good coun- 
try,no such thing being known as a failure of 
crops. Poplar Bluff has a population of 6000, with 
water works, telephones, electric lights, and is a 
thoroughly solid town that has never been over- 
done by aboom. The population of the county is 
increasing steadily and is now about 16,000 and 
will probably be 20,000 inside of two years. The 
climate and the water are all that can be desired, 
the people are intelligent and law abiding and 
give the sight hand of fellowship to settlers who 
mean business. This 80 acres can be had at a bar- 
gain for cash and will double or treble in value in 
a few years under any kind of farming. 


E. C. LACKS, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


BARN PLANS suo 


BUILDINGS 


Iwo hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. A most valu- 
able work, full of ideas, hints, suggestions, plans, etc., for 
the construction of barns and eutbuildings, by practical] 
writers. Chapters are devoted to the economic erection 
and use of barns, grain barns, house barns, cattle barns, 
sheep barns, corn houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pigs 
ens, granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters upon 

ird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, ventilators, roofs and 
roofing, doors and fastenings, work shops, poultry houses, 
manure sheds, barn yards, root pits, etc. Cloth, 12mo, 
Postpaid, $1.00 
Catalogue Free of thisand many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 


OSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 

will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 

publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 
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- American 


Agriculturist 


« FARM « MARKETS « GARDEN « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 66 
Building an Apple House. 


*w. R. BARNHART, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Some 10 years ago I built an apple house 
that will hold 500 bbls, three tiers high. 
The building is 20x24 ft. The front is on a 
level with the surface, but the rear declines 
a foot. The inside of the wall is filled up 
with coal ashes for protection from ‘‘var- 
mints,” as well as frost, and the outside 
of the wall banked up with earth. A 
strong frame with 6x10 in studding and 
rafters was boarded on both sides and 
ceiled under the roof. I had this well filled 
with sawdust throughout the building, ex- 
cepting I used coal ashes between ceiling 
and roof. Two windows with double shut- 
ters were put in, one door, wide enough for 
two men with a barrel to pass through with 
ease, with a single and double door, the 
latter opening on the inside and shut only 
in cold weather. 

The floor is laid with 6 in boards 1 inapart 
with a 6-in pipe entering under the upper 
end of the floor and extending 2 ft under 
ground, 100 ft away from the house to- 
ward the northwest, and in an upright po- 
sition 10 ft high, with a 4-ft funnel turned 
in same direction. The house has a ven- 
tilator on the top in the center and with 
this great current of air coming in under 
the floor, the ventilation is complete. It is 
my own idea, taken from the ocean steam- 
ers forcing air down into their ships. Be- 
sides the air coming under the ground this 
depth and distance is rather cool in sum- 
mer and moéerate in winter. Slight changes 
of the weather don’t affect the uniformity 
of the house. The fact is, in midsummer 
you find a cool atmosphere in the house, 
as well as moderate in midwinter. I have 
had Baldwins put in when picking from 
the trees, in open barrels, that have not 


*Extracts of an address before the winter 
meeting of the state horticultural associa- 
tion. 


For Week Ending July 7, 1900 














A LEICESTER RAM 


owned by William Empie of N Y state. 


He was 


first prize yearling ram at the 1899 


N Y state fair, sheared 21% Ibs of wool and weighed 285 Ibs. 


had over a half-dozen rotten apples in a 
barrel, when marketed in Feb, and have 
taken 40 bbls of Baldwins to market in 
June. Boslers were not sufficiently ripe to 
eat in Feb. I then had fresh, well-kept ap- 
ples that had lost none of their fine flavor 
and bright appearance, which is very de- 
sirable. You don’t want apples from a close 
cellar after using them that are kept in 
this way. 

The sawdust caused the whole structure, 
excepting the roof, which had the coal 
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A SPLENDID FARMHOUSE IN WISCONSIN 


This view of Mr Benedict’s house shows the slope of the bank, the entrance of the 
laundry in the basement, the well veranda and roof, and the young folks ready for 
church. Mr Benedict took one of the American Agriculturist prizes for best house and 


floor plans. 


ashes, to take the dry-rot. The 6-in square 
post, and the studding, all of white oak, 
were completely rotted, also the lining and 
the painted pine weather boarding in places 
as thin as paper. I suppose I packed the 
sawdust too lightly, as it was the cause of 
all this trouble. So I had another house to 
build. We propped and tied the roof and 
took out the old timber that was rotted off 
and put in new... We used two rows of 3-in 
studding with prepared cold-storage paper 
next the weather boarding and between the 
studding, and also next the worked pine 
lining, making two air spaces. 


A Capacious Farmhouse. 


The floor plans accompanying the attract- 
ive views of Mr F. M. Benedict’s capacious 
farm dwelling at Waupaca, Wis, give in 
themselves a fairly clear idea of how the 
space is utilized. Mr Benedict was one of 
the prize winners in American Agricultur- 
ist’s recent contest, photographs and floor 
plans of model farmhouse. See Page i1 
for floor plan. 

Beginning with the cellar, the various 
apartments are described by Miss Bertha 
Benedict as follows: The vegetable cellar 
holds the garden vegetables and the product 
of 20 acres of potatoes; the store room four 
acres of cane (500 gallons syrup and 20 bar- 
rels of vinegar), one-fourth acre of cucum- 
bers and other pickles, 400 quart cans of 
fruit, and 50 bushels of apples, the refriger- 
ator, meat barrels and fresh meat. The 
furnace room holds the laundry, the wash- 
ing utensils and a cook stove for use in 
warm weather. The laundry is entered 
through the brick entry as shown, by a de- 
scent of two feet from the sloping bank 
or sidehill. The outside doors to entry are 
double, 2 ft 6 in by 6 ft 6 in by 2 in, doors 
swinging inward. The inside doors are of 
the same width and 8 ft 6 in in hight. The 
basement is 9 ft 3 in deep; walls are of 2- 
foot stone to near the top of the ground, 
then 18 in to sills. On the shoulder to left 
is a 4 in brick wall to ceiling, with 2 in 
dead air space between brick and stone 
walls. 








Cost of Growing Corn--lll. 


ANALYZED BY B. W. SNOW. 





This continuation of the series of articles 
on cost of growing corn follows immediately 
Part 2, printed a week ago. In this article 
such items as preparation of-land, planting 
and cultivation are presented. The series 
will be continued next week. 

LIsTING (See table No 11)—This method of 
cultivation is not largely practiced except 
in the states of Kan and Neb, though it is 
known to some extent in Ia, Mo and IIl. 
Under certain soil and climatic conditions 
it is a desirable method, and so far as the 
amount of labor required is concerned it is 
by far cheaper than the usual practice. In 
this investigation 560 acres were listed in, 
requiring 92% days of labor and 119% days 
of team service. The accomplishment per 
day’s labor was 6.1 acres. 

FERTILIZATION (See table No 12)—The 
proper charge for cost of fertilization is 
difficult to determine. Where eny effort is 
made to maintain or increase the fertility 
of corn land it is by the direct application 
of fertilizing material, or by crop rotation 
with clover or similar crops. Where the 
first plan is followed, the direct application 
of material, the land usually is only thus 
treated once in the course of a series of 
years, and properly the cost of the applica- 
tion should be divided among all the crops 
that receive the benefit of the fertilization. 
Where fertility is maintained by devoting 
the land occasionally to a season with a less 
profitable crop, there should be an allow- 
ance for cost, but obviously the extent of 
the allowance can hardly be determined 
with accuracy. 

In this investigation no expense for fer- 
tilization was considered except where 
there was a direct application of some fer- 
tilizer. Under present conditions in the 
corn-growing states practically the only 
effort at fertilization is the application to 
the fields of such manures as accumulate 
on the farm in the course of the year. Com- 
mercial fertilizer is used but rarely on corn 
ground. The value fixed for this home- 
made fertilizer is such a price as the owner 
of the field could secure for it, if disposed 
of at the point of accumulation. As no ef- 
fort is made to fix an allowance for cost 
where fertility is maintained by indirect 
methods, it has been decided to charge-the 
whole cost of direct fertilization to the crop 
immediately fcllowing. 

Some fertilization was reported in sched- 
ules covering 1639 acres, requiring 63514 
days of labor and 483% days of team serv- 
ice. Of commercial fertilizers 9100 lbs were 
used, costing $86.85; of homemade fertilizer 
there was 5977 loads, valued at $2413.95 or 
40.4c per load. 

PLANTING (See table No 13)—The method 
of planting followed ranges from hand 


CEREALS 


dropping and covering, to the use of hand 
planters, and up through machines of vary- 
ing efficiency to the best modern horse 
planter. As a result the accomplishment 
per day’s labor varies widely, ranging from 
.71 of an acre in N H to 12.44 acres in Neb. 
The acreage regularly planted was 3491, the 
balance of the area being listed in. Plant- 
ing required 442% days of labor and 375% 
days of team service, the accomplishment 
per day’s labor being 7.89 acres. Some re- 
planting was necessary on fields aggregat- 
ing 1086 acres, requiring 97% days of labor. 

CULTIVATION (See table No 14)—The cost 
of cultivation per acre differs more widely 
than does cost of any other item. This is 
due to the fact that implements of different 
efficiency are used in different sections and 
to the further fact that there are radical 
differences in the amount of labor and care 
bestowed upon cultivation of the crop in 
different localities. The following state- 
ment shows 


DETAILED FACTS OF CULTIVATION. 


Days’ Team, 

Acres % labor days 

ist cultivation, 4051 100 61414 633 
2d cultivation, 4051 100 649%, 662% 
3d cultivation, 3991 96 599%, 601% 

4th cultivation, 2,515 62 358% 343 
Additional cultivation, 442 11 75 57% 


To perform all the cultivation given to 
the area of record, 4051 acres required 2296% 
days of labor and 2297% days of team serv- 
ice. The average performance per day’s 
labor is 1.76 acres. 





Stacking Grain. 


JOHN M, STAHL, ILLINOIS, 





But few of our readers in the Mississippi 
and Missouri valleys have mow room for all 
their small grain. It must be stacked or 
stored in barracks. In many places stack- 
ing is well nigh a lost art, and many are 
compelled to thresh from the shock, 

The prime point in successful stacking is 
to keep the center of the stack full and 
high. This is the point on which so many 
stackers fail. To keep the center of the 
stack as high as it should be is what makes 
stacking difficult, for it makes the tendency 
of the outside bundles to slip out. 3ut the 
stacker must remember that as the stack 
settles, the center, bearing the greater 
weight, sinks the most; two weeks after the 
stack is built it will be, compared with the 
outside courses, much lower than at the 
beginning. If when the center has settled, 
the outside course of sheaves incline in- 
ward, the stack is sure to spoil. Each in- 
side course should cover the bands of the 
course just outside it. If the bundles are 
laid in this manner; the middle will be kept 
full enough until ‘“‘the turn of the sheaves” 
is reached; then it will be necessary to lay 
two or even more inside courses. If the 
outside courses start to slip out, place a 


board against their buttsand stay the board 
with props, if below the turn of the sheaves; 
if above, lean poles against the sheaves. 
A point of much importance, yet frequent- 
ly overlooked, is to shape the bundles; that 
is, lay the butts in that position which suits 
the shape of the stack. Whilesstanding in 
the shock the sheaves have inclined inward 
toward a common center. This makes one 
side of the sheaf longer than the ‘other. Be- 
low the turn of the sheaves lay the long side 
of the bundle up; above, put the long side 
of the bundle down. When the bundles are 
laid in this way the stack is smooth, as it 
should be; not because it looks nicer, 
though a true workman prefers to do nice 
work, but because there are then no pro- 
jections to catch the rain and carry it into 
the stack. Above the turn of the bundles, 
the outside bundles must be stuck into the 
course below, with considerable force, yet 
with care not to displace the lower bundles. 
Many otherwise good stacks are ruined by 
negligence at the last moment—a carelessly 


Ai}; 
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constructed top. The top should be made 
almost entirely of cap sheaves; and to ob- 
tain sufficient it will be necessary to save 


the caps as they are pitched from the last 
few loads. Make the last course of all a 
row of cap sheaves laid closely together. 
The importance of a good top can hardly be 
overestimated, for if the rain enters at the 
top it will sink to the bottom, molding the 
bundles as it gwes. 

Grain stacks must have a solid, level 
foundation of rails or poles. The stackyard 
should have some incline, that water may 
not stand abcut the stacks; but the founda- 


tions must be _ level—easily made _ so 
by putting the largest rails fur- 
thest down the incline. The rails 


must lic firm. Do not start the stack quite 
so large as the foundation. The bundles 
will “spread” somewhat, making the stack 
too large if it is begun the size of the foun- 
dation. 





Top-dressing Hay Fields—After the hay 
crop has been gathered comes the best sea- 
son of the year, on many farms, for draw- 
ing out manure and spreading it on the hay 
fields for top-dressing. After securing the 
hay crop there is less pressure of work than 
at many other seasons, and the ground is 


hard and is not injured by the wagon 
wheels. Then, too, the manure will be ap- 
plied in season to be soaked into the soil 
by the fall rains a little later. This will 
start up the grass to give the roots a pro- 
tecting coat for winter. Where the soil 
is sandy or gravelly, fertilizing would 


not be profitable, as some of the fertilizer 
would leach down below the reach of the 
roots and so be lost. Neither is such top- 
dressing practicable on slopes that wash 
badly, but almost every farm has some field 
land that may be profitably top-dressed 
during the month of August.—[K. H. 


Analysis by States of Figures Contained in Part Ill, Cost of Growing Corn. 


























No if 

co Listing ~~ Fertilization —_~_ -— ike, Cc ~~) 
Acres Acres Acres 
Days’ Team p days’ Days’ Team _ Cost of ma- Days’ Team p days’ Days’ Team p days’ 
Acres labor days labor Acres labor days terialused Acres labor days labor Acres ‘abor days labor 
New Hampshire....— — -- — 5 4, 21% $30.75 5 7 4 ove 5 4 4 1.25 
TOTES sada cddcecce _-_ — -— —_ 4 5% 3 41.00 4 1 % 4.00 4 51% 2 42 
Massachusetts .....— — — -- 8 x 6% 76.50 8 6 1% 133 8 15% 5% =. 1 
Pennsylvania - — - -- 30 9% 9 70.10 44 29% 9% 1.42 44 321% 28% 1.35 
Maryland ..........— — — — 15 16 12 51.20 15 1% 1% 10.00 15 6 6 2.50 
Virginia ...........—- = _— _ _ _ _ — 5 1% 1% 3.33 5 9 9 55 
ED Sd déscenesec woe _ —_ — _ _ _ 20 7 7 2.85 20 7 814 2.86 
Oklahoma ........+. 2 3 3 6.7 —_ — — — i * oie ane — 20 10% 10% 1.90 
‘West Virginia.......— — °° — — 24 «10 5 32.50 Py a 8 5% 2.18 24 20% 1814 1.18 
Kentucky _-_ —_ _— — 30 6 6 15.00 122 14144 14% 8.41 122 87% 75% 1.40 
Ohio ; _ — — — 13 67% 51% 369.50 178 34% 26% 5.19 178 121 106% 1.47 
Michigan ig naaenedaes _-_ — _— —_ 56 511% 27% 192.90 76 30 9% 2.53 7 72% 62% 1.04 

Indiana Lteniitincenn = a _ 48 15 15 68.00 97 2014 2014 4.24 97 69% 66%, «1.3 
illinois el _ _ 589 156 123 750.75 1,366 117 117 11.67 1,366 762% 77644 1.78 
Wisconsin ..........5— = _ _ 123 97 68 279.25 162 2914 29% 5.49 162 98 101% 1.65 
rrr _-_ —_ — _— 5 25 12% 37.50 70 814 814 8.48 7 41% 44, 1.68 
Towa teeta eeeeeee ees _-_ —_ —_ 393 128% 111% 391.35 520 48 4814 10.72 520 272% 2761%4 ~=«1.89 
Missouri ............—- — — _ _ _— _ 92 19 19 4.84 92 76 73 1.21 
Kansas Mins acetal 248 36% 48% 6.8 — —_ — — 2 3 3 9.00 275 8414 102% = 3.25 
Nebraska iceatescecmee a 68 5.5 17 27 22 57.00 513 414% 41%, 12.44 805 414% 428%, 1.94 
South Dakota ......— — — —_— 20 8 8 37.50 143 12 12 11.91 143 8516 90144 =«1.67 
Totalandaverage.560 92% 119% 6.1 1,639 635%, 483% $2,500.80 3,491 442% 375% 7.89 4,051 2,2964%6 2,29714 1.76 








Bran Poor Food for Pigs. 


Cc. W. BURKETT, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


We divided 12 pigs into four lots as even- 
ly as we could. The pigs varied in weight 


from 45 to 50 lbs. The first lot of these pigs 
were fed a ration of fermented or sour 
bran; the second lot was given untreated 


bran; the third lot had bran and corn meal; 
and the fourth lot was fed corn meal. The 
pigs were weighed each week to the end of 
the experiment. The above ration was fed 
for 99 days, and then all the lots were fed 
for 21 days more on corn meal. 

During the first period the bran-fed lots 
did not gain very well. They took on fat 
and growth very slowly. The average daily 
gain for the 99 days was for the fermented 
bran lot, .61 1b; untreated bran lot .70; bran 
and corn meal lot .76; and for the corn meal 
lot 1.08. This was a decided gain in favor 
of the corn meal and showed that souring 
bran had no effect on its digestibility and 
feeding value. 

The second period brought out some 
points of interest. When corn meal was 
vsed as the entire ration, the lot that had 
in the previous period been fed fermented 
bran with a daily gain of but .61 lb, now 
increased at the rate of 1.44 lbs each day. 
Likewise the lot fed the untreated bran 
increased from .70 lb as a daily gain to 1.24 
lbs. The corn and bran lot increased from 
.76 Ib to .88 lb daily gain. And the corn 
meal lot increased from 1.08 to 1.38 lbs daily 
gain. As long as bran was fed the pigs, 
the daily gain and increase was small. This 
was the case even when fed in connection 
with corn meal. Substantial growth took 
place during the whole feeding period with 
the corn meal feed lot. The ex- 
periment clearly shows that bran 
is desirable as a food for pigs under no 
circumstances. It is too coarse and con- 
tains too much fiber to be profitably and 
,economically used. 





Brown Swiss Cattle. 





One of the most popular breeds of dual 
purpose cattle which has come prominently 
into favor of late years is the Brown Swiss. 
They are a good milking breed and are 
noted for their activity as rustlers. The 
Sedgley herd owned by E. M. Barton, Du- 
page Co, Ill, consists of 24 milking cows 
and heifers. During one year the cows and 
heifers gave an average of 5700 Ibs of milk 
and 286 lbs of butter. The average for 16 
matured cows of the herd was 6812 lbs of 
milk and 348 lbs of butter. The average 
weight was 1284 lbs, the heaviest being 
1570 and the lightest 1010 for a three-year- 


old. The cows are bred to drop a calf ev- 
ery 15 months, and go dry about’ two 
months. During the winter they are fed a 


ration of ground corn, oats and bran, about 
10 lbs per day each; also some mangels, 
shredded corn fodder and clover hay. See 
frontispiece. 

Milk Is Valuable for Cheese in propor- 
tion to its fat. At the World’s fair tests 
in 1893, 1 lb of cheese was made from 13.22 
lbs of Jersey milk, 14.47 lbs of Guernsey 
milk and 16.82 lbs of Shorthorn milk. In 
some very careful and comprehensive ex- 
periments at the N Y exper sta, Dr Van 
Slyke found that 100 lbs of Jersey milk con- 
taining 5.39 per cent butter fat made 14.01 
Ibs of cheese; 
3.90 per cent of fat made 10.47 Ibs of cheese, 
while 100 lbs of Holstein milk containing 
3.60 per cent fat produced 9.70 lbs of cheese. 





Complaint of Off-flavored Butter is be- 
ing heard in the N Y market of western 
shipments, and is attributed to cows drink- 
ing from stagnant pools. Dairymen should 
take especial pains to provide pure wa- 
ter for their cows and fence off the pools 
if necessary. 





To Prevent Scours in Calves, scrape a ta- 
SAlespoonful of clean tallow into milk and 
give each calf. Once a day will do, but in 
_both feeds is better. They won’t seour and 


100 lbs Ayrshire milk with 


it supplies the place of the butter fat ta- 
ken out of the milk, and makes their hair 
slick. Hay tea good. I give tallow 
every feed from the first, as a preventive 
is better than a cure.—[Lena Bennett, Erie 
Co, Pa. 


is 


The Selection of a Ram is most impor- 


tant. le is one-half if not three-fourths 
the flock. Don’t be afraid to invest your 
money in a good ram. You cannot keep 


up the quality of the flock unless you use 
the best sires. A flock of poor quality ewes 
can be greatly improved by the use of a 
good ram, but a poor ram will run down 
the quality of the best flock of ewes. 


Cleaning Milk Cans—When skimmilk or 
whey is returned in milk cans from the 
factory, empty at once and wash the cans 
in warm water, then scald and place where 
they will get plenty of sunlight and pure 


air. Never use soap on milk pans, pails 
or cans. Wash first with lukewarm water 
and then scald. Scour with salt occa- 
sionally. 


Some Grain Should be Fed during the 
summer, no matter how much grass or 
other bulky food the colt is receiving. Two 
lbs of oats a day should be given a colt 
after weaning. Vary the grain with a little 
barley or even corn. 


Clean Cheese Shelves thoroughly after 
each sale and do not place new cheese on 
them until this is done. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Lump on Jaw—W. T. P. has a lamb that 
has a lump on its jaw. Mix 1 dr biniodide 
of mercury with 1% oz lard, rub a little of 
this on the lump once a week until it dis- 
appears. 





Stiff Joints—J. B. M. (O) has a calf one 
year old that is very stiff in its joints and 
poor. It eats well, but is very weak. Give 
one dessertspoonful tincture chloride of 
iron and 10 drops fluid extract of nux vom- 
ica at a dose in 1 pt of oatmeal gruel three 
times a day. Rub the joints twice a day 
with a little soap liniment. 





Dishwater—P. S. (Del) wants to know if 
dishwater containing soap will kill hogs. 
That will depend on the quantity and kind 
of soap used in washing the dishes. It 
would be better not to give such stuff to 
hogs, as there is danger of it doing them 
harm. 

Knuckling Over—W. L. C. (Ont) has a 
horse that knuckles over on its hind ankles 
at times. Mix 2 dr cantharides with 1 oz 
lard. Rub this on the ankles, let it remain 
on for 24 hrs, then wash off and rub on a 
little lard. Turn out to pasture for a month 
or two. 
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lame horse; cure him with 


A Lame Horse 
isa luxury you cannotafford. Don’t havea 





for Spavins, Rin, 
bones, Splints, Curbs and all forms of Eateonete 
It is certain inits effects and cures withouta blemish, 
as it does not blister. The endorsement of its users 
erg my = —— Ra $1 > $5. _ a ~4 
ment for family use it has no equal. our druggist 
KENDALL’S SPAVIN OURE, sls” A Treatise 
on the Horse,” the book free, or address 

DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 


PEPABATOR-ERUT | 
cisiest raaning HAND Separator. | 
NA TIONAL Pee 

National Dalry Machine Co., Newark, N. 3. 


OSHEN TANKS 


-"« ARE COOD TANKS .*. 
Representing honest tank value They are made 
of heavy galvanized steel; they cannot warp, 
swell, leak or fall to pieces; you can’t bend or 
dent them, and there’s no place for disease germs 
in them. You need one for your stock. Atany 
rate send for our free book. KELLY FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE CO., 4 Purl Street, Goshen, Indiana. 


FOR SALE. 


Second-hand and New Magines, Boilers, Heaters and 
Pumps; wood and iron-working machinery of all kinds. 
3000 second-Land Pulleys, and 10,000 feet of Shafting, all 
sizes. 2 carloads of Steam Pipe, second-hand. We make a 

























specialty of Saw and Planing Mill Machinery. Just re- 
ceived a carload of Rubber Belting. 1000 new Thresher 
Belts. All goods guaranteed as represented. Take In- 


terurban Car. HARRIS MACHINERY CO., 1008 
Washington Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


New York State Fair, 


SYRACUSE, 


Aug. 27 to Sept. 1, 1900. 


Grounds enlarged and improved, buildings re- 
paired, repainted and renovated. All stock build- 
ings thoroughly fumigated. Everything in first- 
class condition for the largest and best agricultu- 
ral exposition ever held in New York State. 


$40,000 


In Premiums and Purses. 


SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST. 


J. H. DURKEE, Manager, S. C. SHAVER, Secy, 


SANDY HILL, N. Y. ALBANY, N. Y. 


2 Send to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books tivoiny, ahaa or 











New York, for Complete Catalog. 






































Protects Cows and Horses 
from torture of Flies, A liquid 
mixture of untold value. Abso- 
Ri Iutely harmless to man 
mg 

gym - or beast. 4) y, 
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with our KILFLY label and signature. 





ned 


A thorough disinfectant and ger- 
micide destroying all bacterial 
K~. <germs thereby insuring health, 
.- “greater strength and vigor to the 
fapzanimals which with relicf from 
a> —" the pestering flies greatly increas- 
es the amount of milk and affords much 
’ comfort to cows and milkmen. Easily and 

rapidly applied with CHILDS’ ELECTRIC 

SPRAYER. Convenient and practical in every 


particular. Sold only in one gallon cans sealed 
Beware of 























4S 


imitations. Ask your dealer or send $2.00 for gallon 
can KILFLY and electric SPRAYER securely 
packed and express paid to any point east of Missis- 
sippi river, exeept in the State of Maine. 


Chas. W. Childs & C0.,15'raretco se. Utica, N.Y. 







Contestants Hard at Work. 





Reports from all parts of the field indi- 
eate much careful, faithful werk by those 
taking part in the poultry contest. The 
record book seems to give general satis- 
faction and many copies have been ordered 











A CALIFORNIA BUD OF PROMISE. 


Helen Kutherford, a young horticulturist 
of Riverside, Cal. Photographed by J. S. 
France. 


by those who wish to keep accounts of the 
poultry branch of the business, not in- 
tending to compete. Some have sent for 
duplicates in order to recopy their records, 
to extend the details or to keep separate 
records for turkeys, ducks, etc. Extra 
copies are supplied at same price as the 
first ones. Letters from contestants evi- 
dence plenty of enthusiasm and attention 
to the problem in hand. 

N. D. H.: Accounts may be kept by a 
different plan for a part of the year, as 
for instance when several flocks are turned 
together after breeding season and fed and 
recorded as one flock, but in such cases 
the egg account for the months when flocks 
were kept separately should be added to- 
gether each month and noted in the surplus 
columns or blank pages, to allow of easy 
comparison. With regard to all such points, 
the aim of clearness and completeness 
should be kept in mind. 

E. C. B.: Prizes may still be offered. En- 
tries for the contest can still be made, pro- 
vided complete records have been kept 
since April 1. These new prizes have been 
offered: 


William H. Hoover, Polo, lll: A trio B P Rocks, B 
Langshans or Pekin ducks to ones ranking Ist, 


6th and 12th best, providing winner has purchas- 
ed eggs of either of the above varieties from us 
during season 1900. $10.00 


Persing Bros, Fruit Ridge poultry farm, Clyde, 0: 
To contestants getting largest hatches from eggs 
bought of us, two sittings either B P Rocks 82 50, 
w yandots $2.50, P Cochins $2.50 or Light 


Brahmas $2.50, $10.00 


A Land of Poultry Farmers—in the 
southeastern portion of Rhode Island, a 
peninsula about 15 miles long projects into 
the ocean and is in some parts almost com- 
pletely surrounded by the water. At 
least nine-tenths of the farmers of 


this peninsula keep large numbers of hens 
and make poultry products one of their 
main sources of income, just as in other 








THE POULTRY YARD 





sections the farmer keeps dairy cattle. In 
this locality the average farmer keeps from 
200 to 800 hens and makes the production 
of vegetables, milk and butter only a side 
issue. The influence of the various bodies 
of water on all sides greatly modifies the 
winter climate, the snow seldom stays long 
and during most winters poultry can go 
out and get at green food almost the entire 
year. Summers are cool and breezy, en- 
couraging to activity of bird life. These 
advantages are partly offset by the sea- 
shore dampness, which encourages roup and 
other moisture diseases, but on the whole, 
the section may be considered especially 
adapted to poultry. 





They Thrive on Meat Meal—Extracts 
from reports from the N Y exper sta show 
a 66 per cent greater gain with chicks fed 
the animal meal over those fed the vege- 
table or grain rations exclusively and at 
one-third less cost; also that pullets fed the 
animal meals began laying eight weeks 
sooner than those fed the grain rations. 
With ducks the result was practically the 
same. Those fed the animal meals devel- 
oped rapidly and evenly, while those fed 
the grain rations were of slower growth and 
uneven in size. —[Darling & Co, Illinois. 





For Summer Runs, dry land is best be- 
cause it can be kept in more healthful con- 
dition, but where there is plenty of room 
quite moist soil is all right. Some of the 
largest poultry farms in the country are 
on strong, moist, clay land, where the wa- 
ter stands in pools after a rain. Yet the 
fowls, having natural range, are in perfect 
health and enjoy an abundant pasturage, 
which is a great advantage. 





Overfeeding is less to be feared in sum- 
mer when fewls have plenty of exercise. 
The great danger is in fall and winter when 
they stop laying and are kept in confine- 
ment. So long as a hen is lively and active 
and does not feel fat or lift heavy, she is 
probably in good laying condition. Eggs 
without shells are often a sign of over- 
fatness. 
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Growing Violets in Cold Frames. 
CHARLES A. KEFFER, TENN EXPER STA. 
Early last summer a cold frame was 


planted with young violets of the single 
California variety. During the summer the 
plants were watered and hoed, but were 
given no special care. By autumn they had 
made a vigorous growth, completely hiding 
the soil with their leaves, although planted 
10 in apart. When frosty weather came the 
bed was protected with hotbed sash, which 
remained on all day. Except during the 
coldest) days the plants were aired by rais- 
ing the sash at one side. 

They gave an abundance of large long- 
stemmed blossoms all through the winter. 
The single variety does better in cold 
frames than the double kinds, and the Cali- 
fornia seems the best variety, bearing large 
flowers and leaves, 





Renovating a Strawberry Bed. 


oO. W. BLACKNALL, NORTH CAROLINA. 





Old strawberry rows which it is desired 
to continue in bearing should, as soon as 
the crop is off, be cut by a turning plow, 
leaving as narrow a strip as is practicable 
to get a good stand. On the strip left thop 
out the plants with hoes, leaving them 12 
to 18 in apart. A little later split out the 
middle with turning plow, throwing the 
earth back to, but not on the plants. A 
good time to apply fertilizer is in the fur- 
row on each side of the row before the earth 
is thrown back. Cottonseed meal at the 
rate of 500 to 800 lbs per acre is good for 
summer use. Being fairly rich in ammonia 
it induces a steady, but not too sudden and 
tender plant growth. 

This plowing done, the old bed or field 


PRIZE WINNING LIGHT BRAHMA HEN 


This bird is a fine specimen of the American type of the breed, being of lighter and 


more active frame than the English type and with less pronounced 


leg feathering. 


The tendency of late years is toward a fuller and more blocky outline and shorter 
thighs. This hen was awarded first prize at New York show in 1899, and was shown 


by A, L. Sessions of Hartford Co, Ct. 











should be cultivated as fur a young field. 
If practicable, it is best to mow the old 
plants, loosen up the mulch, and while dry 
burn all off together before the rows are 
plowed. This burning effectually destroys 
all parasites and disease spores and does 
the plants no harm. In a short while they 
sprout up brighter, greener, stronger than 
ever. Cultivation should continue as late 
in the season as grass grows. It is our 
rule to give the last thorough cultivation 
about Aug 15. After that the soil is stirred 
no more till the berries are gathered the 
following spring. But all weeds and grass 
are carefully scraped out with hand hoes 
till the mulch is applied a few weeks before 
Tipening time. 





A Cook Stove Evaporator. 


J. L, IRWIN, 





An evaporator is a luxury few farmers 
can afford unless they intend going into the 
fruit business to quite an extent. The il- 
lustration shows a cheap and handy evap- 
orator within the reach of all. The frames 
are made-of any size desired, 3x4 ft being 
handy dimensions if the stove is large 





EVAPORATOR ON THE COOK STOVE. 


enough to accommodate it. Over the frames, 
which should be made of 2% or 3-in strips 
of board, screen wire netting is firmly 
tacked. For the legs to be fastened on the 
bottom frame, take four pieces of strap iron 
from a foot and a half to two feet long. 
Through one end of each iron drill two or 
three holes for screws. Fasten these to the 
bottom side of the frame with inch screws 
and then with a wrench or some other tool 
bend the legs in such a way as to leave 
a space cf from a foot to 18 in between the 
frame and surface of the stove. On the up- 
per side and near the corners of the frame, 
drive in small nails so that they penetrate 
the wood deep enough to leave an inch in 
length sticking up. Over these slip four 
thread spools. By driving corresponding 
nails into the bottom side of the second 
frame to slip down into the spools, it is held 
in place. The third frame is fastened in 
the same way and as many more as de- 
sired can be added. The frames are high 
enough above the stove so as not to inter- 
fere with cooking. The fruit dried in this 
way is of a good quality, and the work can 
be done as rapidly as in a high-priced evap- 
orator. 


rm 


Raspberries from Field “to Market. 


Cc, L. RUSSELL, VERMONT. 





We pick every other day. Those picked 
in the morning are sold in the afternoon. 
Those picked later are taken next morn- 
ing on the longer trips. I furnish each 
picker with a tray containing six baskets. 
As soorm as a tray is full it is carried to a 
shed at the edge of the piece, where the 
baskets are placed on shelves and allowed to 
cool for a while if it is hot, and it usually 
is at that time. Each picker has a card 
with numbered squares and each tray is 
punched out. Every card holds 200 baskets. 
When the card is full, it is paid for. 

In marketing I use a round basket hold- 
ing a full dry measure pint. I pay 1c each 
for picking. I intend to have them picked 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


clean enough for the table, allowing no 
overripe or green berries nor any that have 
been bitten by birds or insects, and I find 
people willing to pay for that kind of fruit. 
My customers say they have become tired 
of picking over my berries, as they do not 
find anything in them. Last year we sold 
nearly 4000 baskets. 


—— 


Summer Treatment for San Jose Scale. 





Spraying at intervals of not over 10 days 
from June 15 to Sept 15 with whale oil soap 
or Kerosene and water is recommended by 
the Ohio exper sta for the San Jose scale. 
One pound of whale oil soap to 4 gals of wa- 
ter or a mixture of 1 gal kerosene to 10 gals 
of water is said to be destructive toscale but 
not injurious to foliage. American Agricul- 
turist cannot indcrse this proposition and 
warns fruit growers to be very careful in 
using it. 

From experiments with kerosene and wa- 
ter, which have recently come under our ob- 
servation, we are led to believe that many 
of the pumps now constructed to make 
this mechanical mixture do not work uni- 
formly and at times a greater amount of 
kerosene is delivered. The result is that 
many valuable trees are killed outright or 
injured materially, while upon others the 
scale is not destroyed. 


| 


A Handy Weeder—The 

handy weeder made from 
Of 

m'* 


cut shows a 
inch hoop iron. 


—// — = €- >) 

I have a pair of them that I have used 
several seasons. Use one in each hand 
They are cheap and effective.—[Ransom J, 
Clark, Massachusetts. 





Natural Enemy of Cabbage Worms— 
One morning I observed several yellow jack- 
ets busy in the cabbage patch. I watched 
and saw them catch the green cabbage 
worms and carry them off. I saw them do 
it many times afterward until not a worm 
was left.—[Samuel H. Cox, Dutchess Co, 
NY. 

Pear Blight—B. W. H., Va:- The only 
remedy for pear blight is to cut off the af- 
fected limbs several inches below the low- 
est point of discoloration. After cutting 
each limb, dip the saw or knife into kero- 
sene or dilute carbolic acid so as to avoid 
possible infection of the next tree or limb. 





For Flea Beetles, spraying the plants with 
paris green or other ppison is usually ef- 
fective. The bordeaux mixture when ap- 
plied for — also helps to keep them 
away. 





Account for Chicks—Mrs D. M.: Food 
and other items for the young chicks may 
be included in the general feed account and 
may be separated and noted in the remarks 
following the account. 





Lice Hate Tobacco—We have learned at 
our house that a little fine-cut tobacco 
placed in a hen’s nest will relieve the sitter 
of lice.—[R. M. Dunlap, Sauk Co, Wis. 





When forest worms gather in masses, sat- 
urate them with strong soapsups; it is sure 
death. Use a swab on a pole.—[{F. B. Car- 
penter, Schenectady Co, N Y. 





Can some reader of American Agricultur- 
ist give a rule for canning peas? All mine 
spoiled last year.—[L. Lee, Erie Co, Pa. 















. MARDER, Manufacturer, Cobleskill, N. es 
ORS Snare Ensilage Cutters, Round Silos, &= 





Better Blood 
Better Health 


If you don’t feel well to-day you can be 
made to feel better by making your blood 
better. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the great pure 
blood maker. That is how it cures that tired 
feeling, pimples, sores, salt rheum, scrofula 
and catarrh. Geta bottle of this great medi- 
cine and begin taking it at once and see how 
quickly it will bring your blood up to the 
Good Health point. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Blood Medicine. 








It keeps the hen, the house and the nest pbeo- 
lutely free from vermin of all kinds. Easy to 


é 
€ 
4 apply; always at weet and odorous throu, nowt 


ntire Especi liy ood for sitting 
Only ~ a rded, by cael, ~ "ilig t thing for aqvare, Beat Send 

® rods NETI and territory, Circulars and terms Free. 
qn Wi a hanson, Dept.C Wahoo, 
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**Boxal” Kills 


é ¢ 
$ Potato Bugs $ 
rs And prevents Blight, # 
* 4 
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Comes ready to use. $1 makes 100 gallons 
BOWKER a COMPANY, 





We are Headquarters for 
Seed & Plants. 


Valuable book about it, telli eacotaes thousands of 
dollarsworth, what used for ond oh wing it.Sent for10e 


CAN GINSENG GARDENS, ROSE H HILL, New York. 


CELERY and CABBAGE PLANTS FOR SALE. 


Leading varieties,carefully packed = 
and delivered here at a iy! Office ; 250 plants dp 4 
for 90c.; 1000 for $1.50. Special’ —_ on quantities 
over 6,000. Cash with order. Celery plants ready July Ist. 
we Cabbage Plants ready now. 
DLAND FARM, Canastota, Madison County, N. Y. 

















FACTS When Tour HOUSE, BARN or ROOF 
TT 
Louisville, K 
COSTS NOTHIN WILL SAVE NUCH 
By Mrs Mary Treat, an _ original investigator who has 
aware that he gives her credit for impo 
sects Injurious to Garden Vegetables; Insects Injurious 
Insects Injurious to Fruit Trees; Insects Injurious 
illustrated, cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid 
ricultural plants. The work entitled “‘How a Grow 
—~ 3 under the joint editorship of Professors_Church 
an 


EEDS PAINTING write 
A BOUT SUTCLIFFE ¢ co., 
ummm Ask for book No. 78. It tells how to buy 
PAI N T and paint to post advantage. 

Of the Farm and Garden. 
added much to our knowledge of both plants and insects, 
and those who are familiar with Darwin's works are 

rtant 9 

and discoveries. New and~ enlarged edition. ith an 
illustrated chapter on beneficial insects. Contents: In- 
to Root Crops and Indian Corn; Insects Injurious to 
Central Grains and the Grass Crop, including es 
Small Fruits; Insects in Flower Garden and Gr ouse ; 
The Rocky Mountain Locust; Beneficial Insects. Fully 
Catalogue Free of this and ma other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
By Prof Samuel W. Johnson. treatise on the at- 
mosphere and the soil, as rela A the nutrition of ag- 

has been received with very eat favor, onl 
pmerics. but in Europe. It has been conublich in 
Dyer, of the Royal —— comege at Cirences- 
ter, and a translation into German_ has en published 


at ‘the instigation of Professor von Liebig. This volume— 
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ture, and who are persuaded that a true theory is the 
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ct $10 For Your Opinion. 


What feature or department of American 
Agriculturist is, in your judgment, most in- 
teresting, helpful and important? In what 
manner could that department be made still 
better, at least for you, or for the farmers 
or rural dwellers in your section. 

For the best reply to these questions, we 
will give a ten-dollar bill, and for the second 
best answer $5. A postal will be 
sufficient, but write a letter if you wish. 
Address Opinion Editor, American Agricul- 
turist, 52 Lafayette place, New York city, 
as soon as possible; prizes will be awarded 
in September. All may compete, young or 
old, subscribers or not. 


Rainfall and Crop Yield. 


Moisture is the main thing in farming. A 
sufficient quantity rightly distributed 
means profitable returns for the labor, 
manures or fertilizers invested in the sea- 
son’s business. But how much depends 
upon proper distribution of water. Abun- 
dance of rain in winter and spring will not 
make up for a drouth in summer, although 
by subsoiling and surface culture this 
stored-up water in the soi] may be utilized. 
The corn crop of 1894, for instance, was one 
of the smallest, averaging only 17 bushels 
per acre in the great corn § belt, which 
received a total of almost as much water 














during the year as the next season with its 
bumper crop, or 1899 with its liberal yield; 


EDITORIAL 


only the summer of ’94 was a continuous 
drouth in many sections, while in the more 
satisfactory years the rainfall was quite 
well distributed. The deficiency and un- 
equal distribution of rainfall in the north- 
west, with its damaging effect upon the 
spring wheat crop is so fresh as to need 
no special mention here. Up to the latter 
half of June official figures showed that 
important parts of Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas had but 50 to 70 per cent of a normal 
precipitation. 

The bulk of our great cereal crops are 
grown in the Mississippi and Missouri val- 
leys, and these crops in that region compare 
with the annual rainfall obtained by aver- 
aging the precipitation figures for a large 
number of districts, as follows: 

Inches of —-Average bu per acre—, 
water Corn Oats Wheat 
.-28 20 22 11 
31 29 34 16 


12 months 
|. Mee 
1891 


See 24 27 13 
ST 6< uackasscuae 26 23 10 
c eS 17 24 13 
_ eres: 26 30 14 
1896 .. saan ene 28 2 13 
rare 22 28 15 
CC Pe 23 28 15 
eer 26 30 13 

Average ..... 30 24 27 13 





Aside from cotton goods and flour, China 
buys comparatively little in this country 
directly affecting our agricultural interests, 
But in the past four years we have doubled 
our sales of all merchandise to China, with 
every hope for further excellent gain, and 
this makes the present political complica- 
tion all the more interesting. Recent offi- 
cial advices state that China’s purchases in 
America in the last few years have been 
rapidly gaining ground at the expense of 
every other foreign country, with the ex- 
ception of Japan, and her purchases in this 
country are second only to Greaf Britain. 
Last vear the total value of our cottons 
sold to China exceeded $10,000,000, four over 
$2,000,000. Next to no effort has been made 
to introduce American maize into China, 
but government agents there think much 
might be accomplished in this direction. 
Should the present disturbances in northern 
China result in the ultimate opening up cf 
that country to untrammeled foreign trade, 
there is every reason to believe our exports 
of agricultural produce and manufactures, 
particularly from the Pacific coast, will ex- 
pand marvelously. 

a 

The growth of the sheep and wool indus- 
try the past two years, under mooe favor- 
able conditions, serves to intensify some 
of the difficulties of the flockmasters of the 
far west. Some time agoit was acase of jeal- 
ousy over the range privileges between sheep 
and cattle men; nowitisa problem of grazing 
in the government forest reserves. The re- 
striction of sheep grazing in these areas has 
raised a strong protest from wool growers, 
and public feeling in the west has become 
divided and intense. The government has 
planned an exhaustive investigation of the 





whole question, and the _ division of 
forestry is beginning the work in 
hand. Conditions in Arizona will first be 


investigated, and it is fair to presume that 
not only sheep growing but cattle and irri- 
gation “interests will alsc be cared for. The 
examinations will be extended to other 
western reserves later in the summer. 





issue we begin Volume 66 of 
American <Agriculturist, covering the last 
half of the year 1900. The volume just 
closed had 798’ pages and contained 523 il- 
lustrations and charts. Double this for a 
twelvemonth and the subscriber gets 1600 
pages and 1100 illustrations, the latter af- 
fording additional interest to the various 
departments of general agriculture, dairy- 
ing, horticulture, poultry, markets, crop re- 
ports, the home circle and numerous spe- 
cialties, which go to round out the activi- 
ties ana daily life of the progressive farmer 
and his family. And all this for the nom- 
inal subscription price of $1 per year. No 
wonder the army of American Agriculturist 
readers is an ever-increasing one. 


With this 








Commercial Agriculture. 


Possibilities in Crop Expansion. 





Our foreign purchases of agricultural 
products, chiefly tropical food stuffs, are at 


the rate of about $1,000,000 per day. This 
enormous showing, made up from figures 
just sent out by the treasury dep’t, indi- 


eates the marvelous possibilities of our own 
in- 


crop development. Of the constantly 
creasing proportion of imports of food 
stuffs, sugar comes first, forming 27 per 


cent of the 300 million dollars paid out in 10 
months ended May 1 for agricultural prod- 
ucts. The official figures show that the pro- 
portion of sugar coming from the tropics 
was vastly greater in the past year than in 


immediately preceding years, the Dutch 
East Indies being now our largest single 


source of supply. Second in value of im- 
ports is coffee, followed by silk, rubber, 
fibers, fruits, tobacco and nuts in order 


named. Ten months’ imports of cotton ex- 
ceed seven million dollars. 

The following table shows the imports of 
Froducts named into the U §S during 10 
months ended May 1: 

IMPORTS 10 MONTHS ENDED MAY l, 


Sugar occ cc 0eGal, 000,586 
Coffee ics Gites avtaiis wi tees aac aioca ee 
Ee errr 
RWI, TUDOR. . vic ccccccccve Benne 
nee 
COLETTE Tem, 
Fruits and nuts............. 15,674,965 
ORE eee eee 
Cotton 7,364,674 
0 ERS een 
Cacao and chocolate 4,935,560 
Spices 2,929,323 
BE a aiicvaiped ead Ra gene aoe Daw ee 1,906,425 
Licorice root ..«...... cohecs feaeee 
I RR eee 398,698 


Dyewoods 781,074 


Onion Crop Generally Late. 





Present indications point to an onion crop 
cf moderate but not especially large pro- 
portions. In cnion growing sections as a 
whole, the crop hss been obliged to contend 
with many vicissitudes, and is late, with 
only fair development at the ,opening of 
July. Conditions seem to have been more 
favorable in N Y¥ and N E than in O, Ind, 
Mich and Wis, according to latest returns 
to American Agriculturist. In the west, the 
onicn maggot has done much damage and 
climatic conditions have not been particu- 
larly favorable. Ohio growers have lost 
more or less of the early sown area through 
(wind storms, necessitating considerable re- 
seeding, and the latter is of course back- 
ward and will require favorable conditions 
from this time on to mature properly. 
Drouth has prevailed throughout much of 
N Y and Pa, and there is complaint of this 
character from the Ct valley and from 
growers on both sides of Long Island sound. 

Conditions in Ohio are irregular and not 
especially brilliant, yet that great state will 
no doubt turn out a big tonnage in spite 
of drawbacks. Zhe crop in Wayne Co was 
damaged by eariy frost and some of the re- 
planted onions are not doing especially well, 
with more rain needed. The Horr-Warner 
Co, extensive growers, with headquarters in 
Lorain Co, report season very backward, 


prospect now that with a favorable fall 
onions will mature from new seeding: sea- 


son up to close of June unusually dry, with 
cool nights and prospects for a three-quar- 
ter crop, but with good weather will be 
more than that. Lake Co has its usual 
heavy onion acreage, but high winds did 
some damage early, requiring replanting, 
subsequently maggots caused considerable 
damage, and present condition of crop per- 
haps a little lower than year ago. 

The chief complaint from York state 
growers is the drouth which has prevented 
best development of onions, Secretary 
Ebeling of the onion growers’ ass’n, with 


headquarters at Syracuse, thinks the yield 
will not be over two-thirds of full crop un- 
La Grande 
acreage 


rains come soon. 
from Canastota, 


less copious 
Colton writes 





about the same as last year, not much 
damage from winds or insects, but weather 
has been very dry and not favorable for 
best development of crop. Such advices as 
American Agriculturist has received from 
Orange Co indicate fair condition § there. 
George W. Halleck, the leading grower on 
Long Island, reports the acreage smaller, 
crop looking well, but rain needed. Across 
the sound om the Ct shore, outlook not par- 
ticularly favorable, owing to continued dry 
weather. In the upper Ct valley, crop later 
than usual, but in the main fairly prom- 
ising. At North Hatfield, outlook uneven, 
some pieces plowed up, although recent 
rains may improve the situation. At Sun- 
derland, full acreage and good stand, but 
late. 
Shipping Fruit to the Packer. . 


M. O. SHRIVER BEFORE MD HORT SOC. 





It is a deplorable fact that large quanti- 
ties of very inferior, badly handled fruit are 
shipped to the markets, lowering prices to 
a demoralizing degree, and compelling the 
packers to put on the market an inferior 
article, thus spoiling the markets and the 
whole business for both grower and 
packer. Peaches are shipped in such ir- 
regular sized packages that the seller does 
not know what quantity he is selling and 
the buyer does not know how much he is 
buying. This weakens confidence and low- 
ers prices. A good full 5% bu basket is an 
excellent package for peaches, pears and 
tomatoes. But a bushel box, if handled 
over rough streets, is a poor package, for 
the fruit at the bottom is apt to be bruised 
or even mashed. Good fruit in uniform, 
suitable packages can be packed and sold 
in almost unlimited quantities. If all 
grades are shipped together it often hap- 
pens that the poorest grade regulates the 
price of all. Certain brands of pears have 
been bought by the canners and even sold 
on contract by the canner on the reputa- 
tion of the grower for well graded, honest 
goods, and such a reputation is worth 
money to the grower. 

Apples that come to Baltimore are badly 
handled; should be carefully hand-picked 
even for canners’ use. As to tomatoes, if 
unripe, poor fruit is to be sent here in such 
large quantities the whole business will be 
ruined. Ripe, well-grown tomatoes, like 
other first-class goods, are in demand at 
profitable prices. The oyster business is of 
distinct advantage to the fruit industry, for 
if cheap enough to allow of canning oysters, 
help the canner to keep his factory running 
and so help the business that better prices 
can be paid for fruit. 





Peaches in the London Market are un- 
known in any quantity. We get a few hot- 
house peaches, but most of the supply comes 
from Canada. I have seen them bring 25 
or 50c each and 10s for a small basket of 
five. If they can be shipped from Canada, 
they can be from the U S. They should he 
packed in small baskets, something like 
strawberry baskets, but a little lower, four 
peaches in a basket, and each wrapped in 
paper. Or a case similar to an egg case 
with a partition for each peach would make 
a good package. The small baskets should 
be put in crates as strawberries are.—[A. S, 
Baker, England. 





Corn for Japan—Owing to a shortage in 
the rice crop and higher prices for this 
cereal, it is said Japan must import a sub- 
stitute and there is a fair.chance of intro- 
ducing American corn in some form as a 
staple food. An initial shipment of corn, 
probably from the Pacific coast, is being 
arranged. 

To Refine Corn Oil—Work of this charac- 
ter is being promoted both west and east. 
The purpose is to make corn oil thoroughly 
palatable and a substitute for olive oil. A 
company has been incorporated in Trenton 
which proposes to utilize this by-product, 
erecting a refinery either in N Y city or N J. 





Our Special Crop Reports. 


A Sensational Wheat Loss. 





American Agriculturist’s crop report for 
June showed a wheat condition that ap- 
parently promised a crop possibility of 650,- 
000,000 bu. The data herewith presented 
gathered from our special corps of county 
observers, will not warrant a crop expec- 
tation as high as 500,000,000 bu. This shrink- 
age of 150,000,000 bu in a single month is a 
calamity rarely if ever equalled in the his- 
tory of American agriculture. 

In the report of June 1 it was pointed out 
that while the conditional average of spring 
wheat was reported moderately high, yet 
weather conditions at that date were unfa- 
vorable, the plant had clearly reached the 
‘possible limit of its drouth endurance pow- 
ers and without copious and prompt rain- 
fall conditions would rapidly deteriorate. 
June brought no relief, the northwest expe- 
riencing cloudless days with high temper- 
atures during the greater part of the 
month and the possibility of serious crop 
loss hinted at in our last monthly report 
soon became an assured fact. Last fall 
there was little or no rain in the 
northwest and the winter was al- 
most absolutely without moisture, so 
or no rain in the northwest and the winter 
was almost absolutely without moisture, so 
that seeding was begun two weeks’ earlier 
than usual. The seedbed was well pre- 
pared end the seed sown in better shape 
than for many years. Just at the time of 
general germination, the last week of April, 
good rains were received over the whole 
belt, with moisture enough to wet the soil 
down to a depth of two or three inches, 
and this rain was followed by abnormally 
hot forcing weather. Here the foundation 
for the crop failure was laid. There was 
little moisture deep down in the’ ground, 
and as the seed sprouted the roots ran 
where they could get the greatest moisture 
parallel with the surface and only two 
or three inches deep. Coupled with this 
failure in root development was the very 
rapid srowth of the plant above ground 
due to the hot forcing temperatures follow- 
ine the first rain. 

Appreciating this combination of condi- 
tions it will be possible to understand both 
the suddenness with which the damage de- 
veloped when the supply of surface mois- 
ture was exhausted, and the difficulty 
which casual obServers who have urged 
upon the assumption of the existence of 
normal crop conditions, have experienced 
in grasping the full extent of the disaster. 
On June 1 the states of Minn, N DandS D 
gave promise of a crop yield in excess of 
200,000,000 bu. At the close of the month 
a possibility of 70,000,000 bu is wholly de- 
pendent upon a continued and regular sup- 
ply of surface moisture from this time till 
harvest in the few localities in S D and 
southern Minn where showers came soon 
enough to save a small portion of the crop. 
In all probability the figure above suggest- 
ed will prove the maximum possibility. 
Outside of the three states in question the 
month just past has brought deterioration 
in the prospect for spring wheat especially 
marked in Wis and Neb, where important 
areas have suffered from drouth. The gen- 
eral average condition for spring wheat 
is reported at 53.1 against 91.8 last month. 
Never in the history of crop reporting has 
a condition approaching this figure been 
reported in July, the lowest previous record 
being 68.4 in 1894. There is enough in sight 
to justify a belief that the spring wheat 
crop this year will not reach 175,000,000. 

Conditions governing final growth, de- 
veiopment and harvest of winter wheat 
have been favorable in Kan and Okla, but 
not satisfactory elsewhere. The two ter- 
ritories named have enjoyed almost ideal 
conditions from seed time to harvest and 
their rate of yield should almost reach the 
full capacity of their soil. In the rest of 
the winter wheat belt, harvest has revealed 
further deterioration of prospect, and the 
crop failure of the Ohio valley has been 
further accentuated. Lacking in vitality all 
the season, thin on the ground, short and 
sickly, the plant in O, Mich and Ind has 
not yet matured a head even in keeping 
with the very poor promise of a month ago. 
On the Pacific coast the crop has barely 
maintained previous promise, Cal making a 
smaller crop than last year, and the two 
northern states making a slightly better 
record. The general average of condition 
is reduced from 82.5 on June 1 to 76.6 on 
July 1. Last year the condition at this date 
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was returned at 70. There is some indica- 
tion of farther abandonment of acreage in 
the Ohio valley than was reported in May, 
but unless this shall prove more serious 
than now appears probable, the present 
conditional average may be accepted as in- 
dicating a crop of somewhat under 320,000,- 
000 bu winter wheat, against a production 
estimated at 297,000,000 bu last year. 

The following statement shows the av- 
erages of condition by states on July 1, the 
figures for June 1 being appended for pur- 
poses of comparison: 


WHEAT CONDITIONS BY STATES. 


—-Winte:—— i 

Suly 1 , June i Suly or en 

N E, — — 88 88 
mB 75 80 — — 
Pa, 74 76 — —_ 
Tex 98 95 — —_ 
Ark, 100 100 _ _— 
Tenn 76 85 — a 
W Va 75 95 oe — 
Ky, 82 92 = — 
oO, 29 50 oo — 
Mich, 45 58 80 80 
Ind, 30 45 — - 
Til, 65 80 80 89 
Wis, 68 75 72 90 
Minn, 68 90 47 91 
Ta, 80 85 89 95 
Mo, 90 90 —- oo 
Kan, 97 99 90 95 
Neb, 80 91 70 97 
N D, —_ _ 31 88 
S D, — —_ 35 92 
Cal, 80 80 85 75 
Ore, 92 97 82 100 
Wash, 95 100 90 98 
Okla, 100 100 — — 
Other, 95 95 88 90 
Average, 76.6 82.5 53.1 91.8 





Threshing Corn—Has any reader tried 
running shock corn through a separator 
threshing machine? If so, please tell how 
to proceed and how the method was liked. 
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New York City Market. 


June was generally characterized as be- 
ing a dull month among packers and deal- 
ers. Considerable interest centeredinthe new 
importations of Sumatra and in the forced 
sweated New England wrapper stock, as 
the market is short on those classes of leaf. 
The Wisconsin leaf for binder purposes has 
retained its high favor. High prices have 
been paid for a large packing of clean leaf. 
The ’99 Pa broad leaf is being looked into 
as a filler and samples show up well. 
‘While July and Aug are generally regarded 
as dull months, it is expected trading will 
begin heavy just as soon as the new goods 
can be placed on the market. Some of the 
sales during the month, with range of 
values, were as follows: 

New England: 100 cs 99 Hav wrappers at 
60c and seconds at 24c, 230 cs light and me- 
dium wrappers at 50c, 300 cs partly forced 
sweat at 18 to 50c, 225 cs do at 20 to 50c, 
400 cs at 14 to 50c, 130 cs medium and dark 
wrappers at 29c, 95 cs dark wrappers at 
17\%c, 200 cs with fillers out at 29c, 150 cs at 
30 to 32c, 50 es forced-sweat top leaves at 
12%c, 200 cs short binders and top leaves 
1l4c, 250 es fillers at 6% to 7%c:; 25 cs ’98 
broad leaf binders at 47c, 58 cs ’99 broad leaf 
at 35c. 

New York: 1000 es ’98 Onondaga at 16%c, 
100 cs do at 13c, 400 cs ’99 at 8c, 100 cs with 
fillers out at 6c, 260 cs ‘*98 Big. Flats wrap- 
pers at 25c, 260 cs at 22%c. 

Pennsylvania: 100 cs ‘99 seed leaf fillers 
at 9c, 120 cs ’98 heads at 15c, 600 cs °98 seed 
leaf at 11 to 11%4c, 200 cs do at 11 to 12c. 150 
at 12c, 50 cs B’s at 12c, 100 cs ’97 do at 12%c. 

Ohio: 240 es ’98 Zimmer at 13 to lic, 300 
es do at 12 to 15c, 200 cs at 14 to 16c, 250 do 
at 12 to 14c, 100 cs at 15 to 16c, 100 cs ’97 at 
18c, 100 es fine resweated Zimmer at 25c; 
50 es 98 Gebhart at 13c, 160 cs at 124%c m w; 
75 es 98 Little Dutch at l4c, 120 cs at 11 
to 11%ce. 

Wisconsin: 1000 cs ’98 Hav at 14c, 400 cs 
at 11 to 13c, 250 es at 11 to 14c, 175 cs at 11% 
to 18c, 250 es at 12 to 13c, 200 cs at lic, 100 
es at 11 to 12c, 250 cs B’s at 12c, 50 cs B’s at 
10c, 100 cs "98 heads at 12%c. 


eS 





The Tobacco Output During May. 
The internal revenue department received 
taxes paid on cigars during May consider- 
ably in excess of May, ’99, in spite of ex- 
tensive strikes in several states. The state- 
ment as issued by the treasury department 
is as follows: 

TAXES AND OUTPUT OF TOBACCO, 
-———May 1900—-—-—~—, May 1899 
$1,696,888 489,962,005 485,835,727 

$28,216 217,842,999 248,134,411 
96,629 (1bs)805,329 1,723,294 
2,886,353 ‘* 24,052,942 25,193,301 


Cigars, 
Cigarettes, 
Snuff, 
Tobacco, 


Miscellaneous, 2,043 
Total, $5,010,129 


For the 11 mos ending May 31, 1900, com- 
pared with the 11 mos ending May 31, 1899, 
the output of cigars was 883,439,000 greater 
and the output of manufactured tobacco 
was 38,000,000 Ibs, but of cigarettes the out- 
put fell off 105,479,000. 

The Situation as to Foreign Leaf. 


A study of the importations of cigar leaf 
tobacco, just before a large and fine domes- 
tic crop is to be placed on the market and 
another harvested, is of especial interest to 
growers. That the market is bare of leaf, 
we may readily surmise from the state- 
ments herewith, prepared by the statisti- 
cian of the treasury department: 

IMPORTS OF CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO. 
Wrappers Other 


* 1895-6-7 .......16,948,372 Ibs 66,450,082 lbs 


Sumatra .....14,678,081 Cuban 51,303,342 
1898-9-'0* ..... 11,138,873 lbs 28,522,795 lbs 
Sumatra .....10,153,151 Cuban 22,237,389 


*For 10 mos only of fiscal year. 

Imports of wrappers the past 3 yrs have 
been 5,809,499 Ibs less than during the pre- 
vious 3 yrs. This amount would wrap about 
2,904,749,000 cigars. Of Havana or Cuban 
leaf, 37,927,287 Ibs less were imported than 
during the previous 3 yrs. 

The output of cigars for the fiscal year 
1895-6-7, which does not include imports of 
cigars, was 16,578,651,670, while for 1898-9 
and 10 mos of 1900 the output was 14,378,230,- 
966. The decreased imports of wrapper leaf 
leaf for the past 3 yrs as compared with 
the previous 3 yrs, just about equal the 
quantity required to wrap the decreased out- 
put, as shown by the figures of the past 
3 yrs as compared with the previous 3 yrs. 
In filler and binder leaf, the importation 


TOBACCO 


of less than 25,000,000 Ibs the past 3 yrs as 
compared with 51,303,000 the previous 3 yrs 
shows the condition of that grade of leaf. 
V’hile a fair crop is reported from Cuba this 
year, with a keeping up in the cigar output, 
as is anticipated because of the presidential 
election, that which is suitable for this 
country can all be used and the ’99 domestic 
crop as well. When the latter goes on the 
market, indications are that it will move 
rapidly and at prices that will leave packers 
a good margin of profit. 
Tobacco Notes. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Transplanting was fin- 
ished at Lincoln, Lancaster Co, June 15, and 
plants are starting nicely. There was very 
litttle trouble in getting them = started. 
Plants grew rapidly in seed beds owing 
to favorable weather and were not injured 
by insects. There has been no trouble so 
far with cutworms, and the crop. never 
started more favorably. By far the greater 
part of the crop is planted by hand, but 
there is more planted by machine every 
season, and the machine is well liked by 
users, especially during dry weather. There 
is at least 10 per cent more tobacco raised 


this season than there was last, and last 
year’s was exceptionally large. There is 
fully 50 per cent more raised now than 


there was five years ago. About 75 per cent 
of the crop is Pennsylvania seed leaf, the 
balance Havana seed. Since so little do- 
mestic tobacco is used for wrappers, grow- 
ers have turned from Havana to seed leaf, 
as much more weight can be taken from an 
acre of the latter. The increased acreage 
is caused by the big prices realized for last 
year’s crop, but supply will likely exceed 
the demand before many years, when prices 
will again be lower. Tobacco at Landis 
Valley is all nicely started. The acreage is 
larger by about one-fifth than last year, 
and seed leaf is preferred. Havanna to- 
bacco is at a discount and not 1 a in 50 is 
Havana seed. The acreage of tobacco seems 
to be limited only by the hanging room 
of each grower. All available room is util- 
ized, nearly all farmers threshing before 
tobacco harvest and stacking straw, leav- 
ing nothing in the barns except the hay 
crop. Several new tobacco sheds are be- 
ing built. Prospects very favorable for the 
crop June 20. During early June several 
showers fell, which, alternated with bright 
sunshine, pushed plants along rapidly. The 
weather has been nearly perfect for the de- 
velopment of the crop. The first topping 
of the season was done by J. M. Denlinger 
of Seacock, who topped.2 a Havana leaf, 
which was 18 to 24 in high. 

Outo—The acreage is large in Montgom- 
ery Co this year. Setting is all done and 
plants are looking well. There is some ‘99 
Zimmers in farmers’ hands, but not a large 
per cent of the crop. There is some dam- 
age in last year’s crop of Zimmer. Geb- 
hart is scarce in farmers’ hands. Most of 
the Dutch has been bought at from 5 to 
7c; Zimmer sells at 7 to 10c. 

KENTUCKY—Several severe rains in the 
Owensboro district have put the tobacco 
crop in very bad shape. Low and flat lands 
were flooded and plants destroyed, while 
on some pieces the wet and cold has caused 
plants to rot off at the ground. It is es- 
timated one-half the crop of McLean, Da- 
viess, Ohio, Hancock and _ Breckenridge 
counties is ruined.—In the Henderson dis- 
trict it is reported rains have destroyed 
from one-third to one-half the entire crop. 
Low lands tobacco is completely ruined by 
water or frenching, while upland leaf has 
washed severely. 











The census bureau is considering the ad- 
visability of a special census on the tobacco 
crop, to include investigations on grades, 
varieties, utility, etc, of various tobaccos. 
All readers of this paper interested that 
a special census of this nature be compiled, 
should write to L. G. Powers, Census Bu- 
reau, Department of Interior, Washington, 
DS 

A train of 35 cars, containing 630 hhds 
tobacco, was shipped from Henderson, Ky, 
to Liverpool and Belfast via New Orleans, 
last month. It is said to be the biggest 
shipment ever made from that section. 


A Beautiful Native Tree—c. L. S., West- 
chester Co, N Y: The specimen sent is the 
‘White Fringe tree (Chionanthus Virginica), 
one of our most beautiful small trees or 
shrubs. It is found growing wild on river 
banks from N J and southern Pa to Fla, 
Tex and Mo. With its large, dark-green fo- 
liage and very showy, gracefully drooping 
white flowers, it forms a most attractive 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to cell or buy. 

.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

. COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue_ of the following week. Advertisements of 

FARMS FOR SALE”’ will not be accepted at the above.» 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small ady as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising is 
only, ive cents a word each insertion. 
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LIVE STOCK. 


us National Live Stock and Dairy show, Aug. 20 to 

24, at Mt. Gretna, Pa., offers large and attractive pre- 
miums. This in connection with the Mt. Gretna Agricul- 
tural, Mechanical and Industrial exposition, will make it 
the largest attraction and best show of the season to sell 
stock. Write for premium list. W. M. BENNINGER, 
Supt., Benningers, Northampton Co., Pa. 


CoLLIES— All ages. Thoroughbred. Satisfaction guar- 
J auteed. M. B. CLOUD, Box 22), Kennett Square Pa. 
ERSEYS, St. Lambert and combination, for sale, 6 
cows,7 heifers, 18 bulls. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 
NGORA goats.—Pairs, trios or males. W. G. HUGHES 
CO., Hastings, Texas. 


AGENTS WANTED. 




















E pay, $18 a week and expenses to ne a rigs to 

introduce our poultry compound. Jen stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG CO. Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. . 
SPLENDID poe for experienced salesman, 

rig. AMERICAN SILO SEED FEED STEEL 
TANK CO, Buffalo, N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


Oe and celery. 25 acres of plants, now ready. 
Leading varieties. 15 cents per 100. $1 per 1000. 
Cash price list for quantities. R. VINCENT, JR. & SON, 
White Marsh, Md. 


ELERY, cauliflower, cabbage plants for sale. JOHN 
FRASER, Salem, N. Y¥ 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


ANTED—Live fowls, chickens and turkeys, butter, 
cheese, eggs, poultry, game, beans, peas, etc. Have 
you any for sale? Ifso, drop us a line and we shall be 
pleased to quote you our market. Prompt pay guaran. 
teed. GEORGE NYE & COMPANY, Springfield, Mass, 
OSECOMB White Leghorns, great laying strain, 
mature in five months; 30 eggs, $1. Guaranteed 
fertile. E. JONES, North Hartland, Vermont. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


D AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce, calves, eggs and 
e poultry on commission. Correspondence solicited. 
326 Washington 8t., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


N Englishman of large experience as steward with 
leading farmers and breeders in Europe, thoroughly 
up in all the lines of farining, breeding and care of stock, 
is open for a situation. Best of references, C. KEKSEY, 
Crandall & Co., East Buffalo, N. Y. 
OR SALE—Valuable farm,77 acres, first-class land, 
buildings, water and location. All kindsfruit. Ad. 
dress DAVID HOFFMAN, Emerson, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
V ANTED—Antique furniture; state what the piece is, 
its condition, how old if possible, and price. Ad- 
dress W. A. WHITNEY, Springfield, Mass. ___ 
ARBED wire fence builder, $2. Awarded certificate 
” American institute fair. V. SCMELZ, Sylvan Lake, 
la. 
pATENTS—STANTON WEAVER, Attorney, Washing- 
ton. 



































Will Use It Again. 


William H. Beale of Cain, Pa, writes: “I 
have had good results advertising in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of American 
Agriculturist and will advertise in the pa- 
per again whenever I have anything to 
sell.” 








It is perfectly hardy even further north 
than its native habitat, and deserves more 
general cultivation than it usually receives, 





Lease—Reader: If A leases a farm for one 
year from B, paying cash rent, and B sells 
the farm before the expiration of said lease, 
A is entitled to the straw, etc, produced on 
the farm during the period covered by his 
lease. 


Lump on Withers—A. M. (Mo) has a 
horse that has a lump on each side of the 
withers. Mix 2 dr cantharides with 1 oz 
lard, rub this on the lump and if necessary 
repeat in two weeks. 








What a Woman Gardener Did. 





One of the most successful gardeners last 
year in the American Agriculturist garden 
contest was Miss Sadie A. Dibble of Ct, who 
did nearly all the work of planting and culti- 
vating, and all the harvesting and mar- 
keting in a fruit and vegetable garden of 
three-fourths of an acre. From this plot 
of ground she raised products worth $223.35, 
besides giving away 25 worth and taking 
25 more in premiums at the local fair, mak- 
ing the total income 273.35. The expense 
for labor was. 45.20, fertilizer 12, seeds 4.70 
and poisons 20c, or a total of 62.15, which 
left a profit of 211.20. The products were 
valued at wholesale rates and about one- 
third less than the returns actually re- 
ceived, so that her profits were consider- 
ably more than the figures indicate. 

Her gardening experience began 15 years 
ago with a piece of 500 strawberry plants 
infested with weeds. She eradicated the 
dock, dandelion and other weeds, and got 
a yield of 40 qts a day from the bed. She 
went to town one day to sell a crateful, 
as her father was detained, and from this 
small beginning she has worked up a nice 
trade, which goes far toward making her 
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independent. The farm produced at that 
time a succession of grapes, quinces, pears 
and apples, and to these she added a stock 
of all the desirable varieties of raspberries, 
some blackberries, currants, plums and 40 


srapevines. The fruit was. sold to 
a private trade and at the re- 
quest of some of her customers 


a vegetable garden was planted one year 
and she soon had more orders than she 
could fill. 

The work in the garden began last year 
early in April by trimming the berry bushes 
and sowing seed in boxes and hotbeds the 
12th. Hardy seeds, like onion, lettuce, rad- 
ish, peas and beets were sown in the open 
ground April 25. The principal vegetables 
Zrown were peas, beans, sweet corn and 
cabbage, but considerable income was also 
derived from: cucumbers, lettuce, tomatoes, 
melons and squash. The fruit furnished by 
for the larger part of the revenue. 


—~ 


NEW YORK. 


Fruit in Western New York—Conditions 
all through the lake towns have been such 
as to make a full crop of nearly all kinds 
of fruit with the exceptions of Bartlett 
and Duchess pears on young trees. Buerre 
d@’Anjou and Kieffer are fruited well. The 
crop is starting off the best in several years, 
largely the result of thorough spraying with 
kerosene emulsion, thus checking the rav- 
ages of pear psylla. Peaches gave prom- 
ise of a larger crov than last~ season and 








nearly all large growers are thinning judi- 


ciously. Many successful growers have 
used tobacco wrappers for preventing 
borers. Quinces are a full crop. While 


apples all through the lake towns are nearly 
a full crop, reports from the towns farther 
south strongly indicate a short crop. So 
far spraying has been done generally very 
thoroughly. A few orchards have been bad- 
ly burned by the canker worm. A large 
number have sprayed with white arsenic 
this season, only in the stronger formula, 
according to Prof Slingerland as follows: 
One lb white arsenic, 4 lbs salsoda, 2 gals 
water, boiled 20 minutes and added to 200 
gals of bordeaux mixture. Paris green is 
also being used much stronger than for- 
merly. For a 50 gal cask 1 lb is now used 
and about 40 per cent more lime water 
added. The insect which fruit growers gen- 
erally dread most, is the pear psylla. A 
number of orchards have been injured quite 
severely by the free use of kerosene emul- 
sion, consequently nearly all are now adopt- 
ing the use of the caustic potash whale oil 
soap. The cost is a trifle more than for 
emulsion, but the safety is what commends 
it to the average grower. The formula is 
1 1b whale oil soap to 5 gals of water. This 
readily incorporates with the water and a 
uniform spray is secured. We are expected 
to be obliged to spray again in July and 
this ig the time that thorough work must 
be done.—[C. H. Whitcomb, Niagara Co. 

Mentz, Cayuga Co, July 2—This section 
has not been favored by a good soaking 
rain this spring, and as a consequence grass 
will not be over a third of an average crop. 
Farmers are sowing Hungarian and fodder 
corn, Corn, oats and potatoes look fairly 
well. Late frosts injured fruit badly. Ap- 
ples will be a fair crop. Several orchards 
in this section were entirely stripped of 
foliage by forest worms. Pastures are very 
poor. 

Clay, Onondaga Co, July 3—Meadows are 
very poor, not more than 25 per cent of an 
average. An occasional piece of rich ground 
will be nearly up to the average. Wheat 
will be a short crop. Corn and potatoes are 


looking fair, but all crops need rain. The 
apple crop promises fair. Tent caterpil- 
lars are more numerous year after year, 
and but little effort is made to destroy 
them. 

Castile, Wyoming Co, July 3,—Last 
year’s drouth dried grass roots’ so that 


those alive this spring have made but feeble 
growth and the drouth this spring makes 
meadows promise the lightest hay crop ever 
known here. Wheat crop bids fair to be 
light. Apple, pear and plum trees blossomed 
full and have set full for fruit. Insects 
promise to spoil a part of it. On the whole 
the outlook for farmers here is gloomy. 


Stark, Herkimer Co, July 3—Consider- 
able anxiety is being expressed by farmers 
over the hay outlook. Owing to the con- 
tinued dry weather the hay crop will not 
average over a third of the average*yield. 
Long and steady rains might have a tend- 
ency to improve the yield, but the season is 
too far gone to make any material differ- 
ence. Cows have declined in value $10 to 
15 per head. Oats and potatoes are look- 
ing well. Corn is somewhat backward ow- 
ing to the cool weather. Forest worms have 
destroyed many orchards in this section, 
while others are looking well, being heav- 
ily loaded with fine apples. A large acre- 
age of buckwheat is being sown. Garden 
truck, onions, radishes, beans, cabbages and 
peas look fine. 

Constable, Franklin Co, July 3—The sea- 
son has been very backward. Apple trees 
blossomed full and many apples have set, 
but the worms are playing havoc, not only 
the tent caterpillar but another worm 
called by some the measuring worm. Suck- 
ing calves are being sold at the railroad 
station for 4 to 4%c per lb 1 w for shipment 
to New York. Creamery butter sells here 
for about 19c per lb. Cows are doing well. 


Fruit Crop in Central New York—Straw- 


berry crop for central New York poorer 
than anticipated—not over one-eighth of a 
full yield. The sharp freeze of May took 
about two-thirds of the blossoms and buds, 
and left only the fag end to make a crop. 
Of the standard varieties William Belt 
has come through ahead; Bismarck, Mich- 
igan and Clyde worthless. Brandywine in 
fair condition. Of the older sorts Cumber- 
land Triumph is most hardy and a berry 
that we must recall to our grounds. Sharp- 
less is another and Bubach a third. Sam- 
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ple, although much injured, is a first-class 
berry and Haviland is yet too useful to be 
discarded. The peculiar conditions leave 
me in doubt about Seaford, Voorhees and 
Nick Ohmer. They gave no sizable fruit 
this year. Of the cherries, Montmorency has 
dropped its fruit, and Windsor lost about 
all by the freeze. Morille and Early Rich- 
mond are in prime condition. Gov Wood 
excels all the sweet cherries in hardiness 
as well as quajity. The crop is perfect. 
Cherry trees are badly infested with lice, 
and the injury is really very _ serious. 
Prospects for raspberries and blackberries 
continue excellent.—[P 

Candor, Tioga Co, July 3—It has been 
cold and dry all the spring. Water for cat- 
tle is beginning to get scarce in some places, 
Hay a very light crop. Oats wilil be light. 
it has been so dry farmers could hardly 
plow for ‘buckwheat. A good acreage of 
potatoes and an extra acreage of fodder 
corn put in. Pigs have been quite scarce 
and high. Perlie Herrick’s barn was re- 
cently struck by lightning and three horses 
killed, the barn being uninjured. Fruit 
trees blossomed full; prospects of fair crop. 
Potato bugs flourish. Most of the local 
farmers belong to the F S M P A. 


Harpersfieid, Delaware Co, July 3—Grass 
a light crop, hardly 50 per cent. Oats look 
well. Corn that was planted early looks 
fine. Early planted potatoes look well. Corn 
planted late very uneven. Butter 17c, eggs 
13c. Hay high and scarce. Pastures short 
and cows are shrinking in milk. The Pa- 
trons of Industry elected officers June 23. 
Much repairing being done in this vicinity. 
Gardens are looking extra well, considering 
the dry weather. A good acreage of buck- 
wheat has been sown. Much corn planted 
throughout the county. Grass will be nearly 
as good as last year, with some exceptions. 
The silo is fast coming into use. 


Gloversville, Fulton Co, July 2—Corn, 
oats and potatoes looking well, but the hay 
crop will be very short, not more than a 
third of an average crop. Pastures are very 
poor. Milch cows are being fed at the barn 
to keep up the flow of milk. Apples are 
dropping badly. 













Made with six and eight 
forks, for 1 and 2 horses. 





Save time and labor in spreoting and turning and IN- 

CREASE THE VALUE OF HAY. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








IF WE COULD. 


use common fence-wire, we could sell fence cheaper. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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Cheaper than wood. Spemai Prices to Churehes and 4 em- 
eteries. Strong, Durable and Cheap, Catalogue Free. 
OOILED SPRING FENCE C0, Box B, Winchester, Indiana, 


| AND DRAINING: — 


BY TMANLEY IILES. 


A handbook for farmers on the principles and practice 
of draining, giving the results of extended experience in 
laying the drains. ‘The directions for the faying out and 
the construction of tile drains will enable t farmer to 
avoid the errors of imperfect construction and the dis- 
appointment that must necessarily follow. The manual 
for practical farmers will also be found convenient for 
reference in regard to many questions that may arise in 
crop growing, aside from the speciai subjects o: 
of which it treats. Cloth, ]2mo. Postpaid, - $1.00 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1l.,New York. 
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Le Ray, Jefferson Co, July 3—Haying has 
begun with a light crop. More thistles in 
the fields this year than in many years. 
The oid-fashioned orchard grass in the yard 
at Willow Brook farm measured 5 ft 5 in 
when cut. James Christie, a farmer, was 
quite seriously injured recently by being 
thrown from his carriage in Evans Mills. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co, July 3—Hay will 
be a very light crop, especially on upland 
meadows. The crop throughout the county 
will be less than half an average. Buyers 
are offering to take cows now that weigh 
900 lbs at $15 per head, which js less than 
half what they would be worth with a 
good hay crop in view. Corn and oats are 


looking fairly well; also potatoes. Cheese 
is selling from 9% to 10c per lb. Cows are 
beginning to shrink in milk flow. Some 


are thinking of feeding bran to cows, but 
it is high, 19 per ton. The cold storage 
plant at Watertown is finished and in oper- 
ation, and will be largely patronized by 
butter and cheese men in the country. The 
highways are in splendid condition. 


Columbus, Chenango Co, July 2—Forest 
worms are very numerous and have 
stripped the leaves from whole patches of 
woodland. Apple trees blossomed very full, 
but many of them have been stripped bare 
by tent caterpillars. Hay will be very light. 
Potatoes look fairly well. Foster Williams 
has taken down his barn on Boyd hill and 
is putting it up where he lives. Alvin Minet 
is preparing to build a new house. John 
Rutherford is building a milk house over 
his spring. 

South Salem, Westchester Co, July 2— 
Most all crops have suffered from drouth. 
The hay crop is very light, not much over 
half an average. Mr Van Norden has sown 
a lot of Hungarian and has a large acreage 
of corn. He is building a large silo in prep- 
aration for the winter. Several are offering 
their grass for sale, as it is difficult to get 
good help. Poultry raising is getting to be 
quite a business. Hens are not laying as 
well now, and in consequence eggs are 
slowly advancing. Broilers are scarce at 
$1.25 to 1.50 per pair. Beef high. Dr Low 
of Ridgefield is the first here to introduce 
the automobile. 

Buckton, St Lawrence Co, July 2—There 
is a larger acreage of corn than usual. 
Farmers appreciate the value of that crop 
more and more. New silos are being put 
in each season. Small grain on dry land 
is quite good, but on wet land is not of 
good color and worms have thinned it. Hay 
on meadows that have been mowed once 
or twice is a good crop, but new stock is 
thin with very little clover. Messrs Elliott 
and Chambers Bros churn the butter of two 
factories at Buckton. In May 465,058 Ibs of 
milk was delivered here and at Lawrence, 
a skimming sta, making 20,506 Ibs of butter. 
The net average value of the milk per 100 
lbs was 769 1-100c. Butter sold at an aver- 
age price of 199 5-100c. 

Freehold, Greene Co, July 2—The outlook 
for fruit is slim; but few pears and apples. 
Forest worms have done great damage. 
Grass and rye will be about 50 per cent of 
an average. Potatoes came up unevenly, 
but at this time are looking well. 


Blaine, Montgomery Co, July 2 —The hay 
crop will be very light. Oats looking well, 
but corn somewhat backward. Tent cater- 
pillars and forest worms nearly destroyed 
the apple crop in this vicinity. Old hay 
selling at $12 to 14 per ton. Many farmers 
are building silos. Cows selling at 35 to 40 
each, cheese 8% to 9c, butter 19c, eggs 13c. 


Lexington, Greene Co, July 2—The hay 
crop promises to be very light on account 
of very dry weather. Some are sowing mil- 
let to help out the hay crop. Quite a q tan- 
tity of corn has been sown. Oats, corn and 
potatoes look well. Apples will be a short 
crop, this being an off year. No plums or 
pears to speak of. Forest worms are doing 
great damage to maple trees. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, July 2—Haying 
has begun and the crop promises to be 
light. Pastures are drying badly. In ac- 
cordance with the conditions of her will the 
personal property of the late Louise Leg- 
gett was sold at public auction recently. 
Cows and veal calves brought good prices 
and a working team, 16 and 17 years old, 
brought $85. Hay was $10 per ton in bulk. 
The farm will be disposed of in the same 
manner in September. R. B. Wing has 
added an extension i his barn. Mr Over- 


ocker has built a new barn. John A, 
Quackenbush is paying 22c for unwashed 
wool; washed wool is bringing 29 to 30c. 
Maple tree worms and elm tree beetles are 
here in abundance, but so far have not seri- 
ously damaged trees. Spring seeding is 
reported a failure. 

Gilboa, Schoharie Co, July 2—The drouth 
was broken June 28 by a fine shower. Grass 
is very light, some meadows 60 per cent 
short. Oats promise a large yield. A large 
acreage of potatoes and fodder corn planted. 
Potatoes seriously injured by drouth, but 
corn looks fine. O. T. Hinman has 20 acres 
of potatoes planted. Forest worms have 
destroyed most of the apples, in places hav- 
ing eaten the leaves off the trees and then 
the blossom end of the apple. The destruc- 
tion of forest trees, especially the maple, 
will be complete if the ravages of forest 
worms are not checked. Sugar orchards of 
4000 trees completely striped of leaves. Some 
are cutting down the trees for lumber or 
fire wood. Cherries and plums very scarce. 
Cc. Warne had 3 cows killed recently § by 
lightning. Cows have fallen in price on 
account of the shortage in hay. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, July 3— 
Cattle are annoyed by the gadfly. Some 
farmers have begun haying; the crop will 
be much better than first expected. Pota- 
toes and corn look fine. Early cabbage do- 
ing nicely. The apple crop will be good 
from present outlook. Farmers who had a 
surplus of hay readily sold for $12 per ton 
and this cleaned out some three years’ stick. 

Esperance, Schoharie Co, July 3—Hay will 
be a light crop in this section, owing to the 
drouth last year. Oats are looking well and 
have a good color. About the usual amount 
of buckwheat-will be sown. Corn is rather 
small for this time of season. Potatoes 
look fine. 


Most fruit trees blossomed fu!l 


the largest gathering of Patrons together 
that ever assembled in Lewis Co. Many 
subordinate granges gave very flattering 
reports in regard to grange work. Two of 
the legislative committee, Hon J. L. Smith 
and Hon Nathan Clark, reported at this 
session and were instructed by the Po- 
mona to continue in their labors in the 
same capacity. Many important matters 
concerning grange work were ably dis- 
cussed by both brothers and sisters. Bro- 
ther W. H. Vary of Jefferson Co, sec’y of 
the Patrons’ fire relief ass’n, was a visitor 
and spoke in relation to insurance. 

At the afternoon session Worthy Lecturer 
Mrs J. E. Knapp presided and called upon 
Hon Nathan Clark for an address of wel- 
come, which was responded to by the 
worthy master. State Lecturer Mrs S. N. 
Judd gave a historic sketch of the order and 
closed by urging Patrons to work together 
and make the influence of the order felt 
more than ever. Brother C. L. Smith of 
Denmark grange led a spirited discussion 
on the subject, Should the government as- 
sist in building good and permanent roads? 
Mrs F. D. Stiler of Glenfield grange led in 
a discussion for the sisters on the subject, 
What shall be woman’s work on the farm? 
Sister Stiler being the wife of one of the 
most successful and enterprising farmers 
of Lewis Co was ably fitted to lead. She 
thought there was much, yes, too much, for 
woman to do, but above all things thought 
mothers should teach the children by set- 
ting them the example to love their coun- 
try and the flag. Hon J. L. Smith led in a 
general discussion, What are the three best 
specialities for the N Y farmer? The general 
opinion seemed to be dairying, fruit grow- 
ing and poultry raising.—[Correspondent. 





A grange was instituted early in June by 
Deputy Mann at Gallupville, with 25 char- 
ter members. 








OUTFIT FOR PLOWING SOFT LAND 


and the apple crop promises to be abun- 
dant. Not much small fruit grown in this 
township. More farmers are keeping cows 
than usual. Butter brings a good price: 
no creamery here. Henry W. Ottman and 
Meade Dour are _ repairing their barns. 
Richard Petteys has built a large, some- 
what novel hog pen 22x32 ft, it having a vat 
to hold the manure. This is built of stone 
and cement. A wagon house on the farm 
of George W. Vunck was burned June 11 
by lightning. Charles G. Slingerland is 
shipping his milk this season. 

Pawling, Dutchess Co, July 3—Winter 
wheat and rye in excellent condition. The 
amount of grass will be about half that 
of last year. Corn looking well: acreage, 
especially in that planted for fodder, greater 
than for many years. The apple crop ma- 
terially injured by late frosts. Amount of 
milk produced in excess of demand. 





Lewis Co Pomona Grange. 





The largest and most interesting meeting 
of Lewis Co (N Y) Pomona was held June 
7 with Copenhagen grange in their new and 
commodious hall. Too much cannot be 
said in praise of Copenhagen, it being the 
largest of the 19 granges in LewisCo. It has 
218 members in good standing and is also 
blest with an abundance of talent and good 
grange workers. It is also the home grange 
of the late Congressman Chickering, who 
always labored so faithfully and honestly 
in the interest of the Patrons of Husbandry. 
Among the many prominent members of 
Copenhagen grange I might mention Hon 
Nathan Clark, whose voice is oftener heard 
in grange circles advocating the principles 
of grange work and espousing the grange 
gospel. Brother Clark holds the important 
office of lecturer and he is the right man 
in the right place, judging from the many 
terms that he. has filled the office. 

Worthy Pomona Master Windecker called 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Cattle Killed by Lightning—A heavy 
thunder storm June 27, played havoc in and 
about Doylestown, Eight cows out of a herd 
of 10. belonging to Daniel Clymer, near 
Tradesville, were killed by lightning while 
standing ander a tree in the pasture lot, 
and a cow belonging to John Radcliffe, 
near Mathews Corner, was killed. Several 
houses were struck by lightning and dam- 
aged, and crops were badly injured by the 
rain. 

Barn Burned—A barn on Charles Sup- 
plee’s farm at Yardley was struck by light- 
ning and burned June 27. The loss, estimat- 
ed at $2000, is partially covered by insur- 
ance, 

Killed While Loading Hay—A severe 
thunder storm passed over Allentown and 
vicinity June 27, resulting in the tragic 
death of a young farmer at work in a hay 
field. Herbert Koch, 19, was instantly killed 
by lightning while loading a wagon with 
hay on the farm.of Willoughby Koch, at 
Chapman’s Station. Ambrose Arndt and 
Frederick Bernhard, who were assisting 
him, were prostrated by the bolt, but will 
recover. The lightning set fire to the hay 
in the wagon, and the horses ran off with 
the blazing load. Near the barn they fell, 
and, as no one could approach :‘them be- 
cause of the heat from the burning hay, 
both animals were roasted to death. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Co, 





Melville, Suffolk July 3—Farmers 


have begun haying; there will be about 
two-thirds of a full crop. Corn looking 
well; also rye and wheat. Potatoes not 
looking very well, some kinds blighting 
badly. Cabbage looking well and acreage 
large.- Pickles coming up, with smaller 


acreage than usual. Apple crop promises 


good. Cherries scarce. 














Subduing Bog Lands. 


PROF C. 8S. PHELPS, CT AGRI COLLEGE. 
The question of economically subduing 
and bringing under cultivation swamp lands 
is a very important one. Such areas often 
constitute some of our most productive 
lands, but the expense of bringing them 
under cultivation is often greater than their 
market value when the work is accom- 
plished. The value of such lands to the 
farm, however, should not be judged by 
their market value, but by the percentage 
of profit they will return on the investment 
made in improving them. This will usual- 
ly be greater than for most other kinds of 
farm lands. 

The area of about 16 acres on the college 
farm has given us many points of value as 
to the best method of subduing such lands. 
A portion of this swamp has been plowed 
and seeded to buckwheat without first re- 
moving the bogs, but it was found that the 
first cost of plowing was very heavy and 
that large quantities of partially broken 
down bogs had to be removed after the 
buckwheat was harvested before the land 
could be plowed and worked into good con- 
dition for hoed crops. On another portion 
bogs were cut and carted from the field, but 
the expense of this work was also very 
heavy. On still another portion the largest 
bogs were cut and placed in small heaps, 
and when sufficiently dry were burned on 
the land. On the whole, this was found to 
be the most economical method yet tried. 
It has not been found necessary to cut all of 
the bogs, as many of these could be plowed 
through without serious difficulty. Last 
year a good crop of Hungarian grass was 
grown on a small area, from which the 
largest bogs were cut and burned in May. 

By attaching a plow to a stick of timber, 
fastened to the front end of a cart, so that 
the plow came just outside of the wheel, 
as shown in the illustration, the ox team 
was able to walk on the unplowed area, 
and thus the ox, that would naturally walk 
in the furrow, was able to walk on firm 
ground.s By using a large plow with a 
short coulter, the land was turned over 
quite flat. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the soil when plowed seemed to contain 
large amounts of partially decomposed mat- 
ter, we were able to obtain a heavy crop 
of Hungarian by using a small quantity 
of lime as fertilizer. From our experience 
we would advise to place the bogs, on the 
swamp area, into small heaps as early in 
the spring as possible, to burn them as 
soon as they are dry enough, to plow the 
land in the early part of June, and to grow 
either Hungarian grass or buckwheat. 
Hither of these crops could be removed in 
August, early enough to seed the land to 
grass. We would recommend the use of 
builder’s lime, at the rate of 700 to 800 lbs 
to the acre, after the land is first plowed, 
and a corresponding amount when the land 
is ready for seeding to grass. 


ee 


Porto Rican Leaf to the Front. 





Concerning the use, prices and condi- 
tion of cigar leaf tobacco from Porto Rico, 
one of the largest importers and packers of 
it writes The Agriculturist, bearing out most 
strongly the position taken by this paper 
during the discussion preceding the set- 
tlement of the tariff between that island 
and the states. Say this firm: ‘“Condi- 
tions for this crop have a tendency toward 
very high prices, the new tobacco being 
held at values almost the same as Havana 
tobacco in the island of Cuba to-day, 
the very finest grade of Porto Rican tobacco 
which is very nearly as good as the Vuelta 
Abajo of Cuba. Since the reduction in 
duties many manufacturers have taken 
hold of Porto Rican leaf and the number 
is increasing daily. Prices they are pay- 
ing range from 40 to 60c p Ib and it is 
being used for the same purposes as Hava- 
na which costs just twice as much. 
As to the grade of stock Porto Rican to: 
bacco displays, taking it all in all, it is 
on .a parity with the Cuban product. As 
to the possible imports this year. this is 
a thing not easily determined; of old to- 





baccos there is practically none left on the 
island, and of the new crop, we doubt if 
there will be more than from 10,000 to 
15,000 bales actually fit for consumption in 
this country. The prospects for the use of 
this tobacco in this country are very bright 
inasmuch as it can be used to substitute an 
article which to-day costs double the 
money.” 

Besides the importation of leaf tobacco 
direct, cigar manufacturers will find com- 
retition is going to develop in their busi- 
ness. Manufacturers on the island are 
doing a brisk business and it is rumored 
some of our more enterprising manufac- 
turers are already looking over conditions 
as to the advisability of opening cigar mak- 
ing plants on the island. Another of the 
first fruits of expansion and a low tariff 
with insular possessions is that recently 
83,000. Porto Rican cigars, all wrapped with 
Sumatra tobacco, were recently taken out 
of bond at the New York custom house 
and passed into consumption. These cigars 
have been invoiced at $12 to 50 per M, aver- 
age being 27.33 American money. As these 
eigars come into this cquntry now at 15 
per cent of Dingley rates, the actual duty 
paid on the stripped wrapper is only 67%c 
p lb instead of $1.55 for unstemmed leaf. 


Additional Dairy Markets. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Buffalo; cmy 19@20c 
p lb, dairy 12@19c.—At Rochester, cmy 19143 
@22c.—At Watertown, cmy 21@22c, dairy 
16@18c.—At Syracuse, 18@21c, dairy 16@1ic. 
—At Albany, cmy 19@2I1c, dairy 18@19c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy 17@2ic p lb, 
packing dairy 14c.—At Columbus, cmy 19 
@20c, dairy 13%%c. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Buffalo, full cream 
8@10c p lb.—At° Rochester, 10%@lic.—At 
Watertown, small 12c.—At Syracuse, 9@11c. 
—At Albany, 84%4@10c. 

At Ogdensburg, 11 lots, 1544 bxs, were 
offered for sale; 8%c bid, no sales reported, 
9c asked.. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, eggs 12@12%e 
p dz, turkeys 9@10c p lb d w, broilers 19@ 
20c, fowls 9@10c. New potatoes $1 25@2 pr 
bbl, asparagus 50c@1 25 p dz bchs, beets 25 
@40c, radish 12@15c, cucumbers 35@i0c p dz, 
peas 75c@1 15 p 1% bu bag. Strawberries 
8@12c p qt, raspberries 12@13c, cherries 5@ 
7c. Hay 15@16 50 p ton, corn meal 90c p 100 
Ibs, middlings 80c, bran 80c, corn 50c p bu, 
oats 33c. 

At Rochester, middlings $18@19 p ton, 
bran 18@19, corn meal 20@21, hay 12@15. 
Beans 1 75@2 25 p bu, potatoes 35c, new 2 50 
p bbl, strawberries 8@10c p qt, radishes 18@ 
20c p.dz bchs. Eggs li4c p dz, live fowls 9@ 
10c p lb, chickens 12@13c d w, steers 74%4@ 
8%4c, veal 9@94c, spring lambs 1l4c. 

At*Watertown, live steers 44%4@5ic, lambs 
6c, veal calves 5@5'éc, fowls 9@10c, eggs 
12@13c p dz. Potatoes 25@30c p bu, green 
peas 75c@$1, cucumbers 6@7c each, beets 
7@8c p bch. Hay 138@15 50 p ton, corn meal 
20, bran 19, middlings 19. 

At Syracuse, peas 75c@$1 p bu, wax beans 
1 50@2, cabbage 3%c pn Ib, new potatoes 
1@2 p bbl, beans 2 50@2 75, cherries 2 50, 
strawberries 7@13c p qt. Eggs 12@138c p dz, 
live fowls 8@9c p lb, broilers 20c. State corn 
55ec p bu, No 2 white oats 30@3l1c, bran 16 
p ton, middlings 27, hay 12@14. 

At Albany, spring chickens 17@18c p Ib 
l w, eggs 16c, veal calves 6@7c, hogs 54@ 
5%c. Potatoes $1 25@1 50 p bbi, new 2@2 23, 
green peas 65@75c p bu, string beans 60@90c, 
asparagus 8@12c p 100 bchs, strawberries 
7@9c p at, cherries 6@8c. Corn 46@48c p bu, 
oats 32@35c, bran 17@18 50 p ton, middlings 
17 50@19, hay 14 50@17 50. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 88c p bu, corn 46c, oats 26%c, hay 
$11 50@14 50 p ton. bran 14 50@15, middlings 
15 50@16. Eggs 10@10%c p dz, live spring 
chickens 10@14c p lb. fowls 7%c, turkeys 5c, 
steers 4 50@5 35 p 100 lbs. veal calves 5 50 
@6 50, hogs 5 10@5 35, lambs 4 75@6. Black- 
berries 2@2 25 p bu, raspberries 1 75@3 50, 
huckleberries 1 75@2 p 24-qt cra, potatoes 
1 50@1 75 p bu, string beans 40@75c, cucum- 
bers 20@25c p dz. 

At Columbus, potatoes 39@40c p bu, on- 
ions 70c, turnips 25¢c, cabbage $12 p ton, 
beans 2 15@2 20, blackberries 2 25, raspber- 
ries 1 75@2. Eggs llc p dz, live fowls 61éc, 
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broilers 17c d w, steers 5@5 50 p 100 lbs 1 w, 
veal calves 5@5 50, hogs 5 10@5 35, spring 


lambs 7@8. Corn 45@48c p 
bran 15 p ton, shorts 14, 
screenings 14, hay 13@14. 
CONNECTICUT—At Bridgeport, beets 
20@25c p dz bchs, lettuce 15@20c, radishes 
10@25c, peas $1 25@1 50 p bu, rhubarb 1@ 
14%ec p lb, potatoes 45@55c, new 80c@1, black- 
berries 8@10c p qt, strawberries 6@12c, cher- 
ries 8@10c. Eggs 18@20c p dz, live spring 
chickens 20@22c p lb, fowls 10@1l1c. Corn 
50@52c p bu, oats 33@36c, bran 18@19 p ton, 
middlings 19@20, hay 18@20. Cmy butter 
19@22c p lb, dairy 18@20c, cheese 9@1I1c. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price contin- 
ues unchanged at 2\4c p qt, market for sur- 
plus milk on platform $1 19 p can of 40 qts. 
Receipts are fair but operators figuring on 
smaller supply with weakened condition of 
pasturage. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ended June 30 were as 
follows: 


bu, oats 30@35c, 
middlings 16, 








Fluid Cond’ns’d 
milk Cream v milk 
Del, Lack & W.. .20,750a 875 
Erie .... - 31,567 1,932 388 
N Y Cent ‘(Harlem).. . 9,954 158 497 
N Y Cent waned haul). 21,425b 1,025 ae 
ONEEIIR © 5050600 . 26,810 2,063 —- 
West Shore ...... . 10,950 1,575 225 
Susquehanna .......... 15,856 326 698 
PE 550.4,4:5.0%3 4h 2,500 — -- 
New Ha@yen ....ccess. 8,275 — — 
Lehigh Valley -........ 12,754 580 —_ 
Other sources ........ 5,350 120 —_ 
Total receipts . 166,191 8,654 1,808 
Last week ..........169,972 8,846 1,675 
Daily average ...... 23,741 1,236 258 


ad In addition 28,150 qts bottled milk. 

b In addition 49,990 qts bottled milk. 

The commissioner of agri of N Y state is 
taking up in earnest the campaign against 
the fraudulent use of milk preservatives. 
Assistant Commissioner Kracke states that 
formalin, described in these columns some 
time ago, is being sold and offered for sale 
at various points in the state. Prosecutions 
have been inaugurated in Syracuse, Albany 
and Buffalo against men who have sold 
preparations of this character, 

Live Stock Notes. 


At Pittsburg, cattle market slow and 
about 10c lower Monday of this week, when 
80 cars came forward. See quotations pub- 
lished week ago. Hogs sold off about 5c 
Monday: market active, all grades selling 
around $5 40@5 45. Sheep slow Monday, 
when 15 cars were offered. Good to cheice 
butcher weights 3 50@4 50, lambs 5@5 50, 
veal calves 4@6. 

At Buffalo, cattle 10@20c lower Monday 
under receipts of 150 cars. Shipping steers 
$5@5 60, stockers and feeders 3 50@4 40, veal 
calves slow at 5 50@6. Hog receipts 90 
cars, steady, sales chiefly at 5@5 45. Sheep 
receipts 25 cars, dull and easy at 4@4 75, 
lambs selling chiefly at 6@6 50. 

Hop Notes. 

In Wash buyers are offering to contract 
hops at 10c p Ib autumn delivery and a few 
growers have sold at that figure. Advices 
to American Agriculturist from Yakima Co 
indicate area, about the same as last year, 
Vines in excellent condition and free from 
pests. 

HONEOYE, Ontario Co, N Y—Hops have 
made poor growth up to July 1, present out- 
look not over 60 per cent as many hops as 
last.—[W. S. S. 


CORNED BEEF 


We use only FRESH BEEF, and then 
nothing but the plates. 
WE GUARANTEE THE QUALITY. 
Everybody orders again, as the CORNED 
BEEF is as we represent. Write for prices~ 
will answer promptly. 
GEO. NYE & COMPANY, 


FARM ))RAINAGE. 


By Judge Henry F. French of New Hampshire. The 
principles, process and os of draining land with 
stones, wood, ditch- -plows, mn ditches, and_ especially 
with tiles; including tables of a. evaporation, filtra- 
tion, excavation, capacity of > cost and number to 
the acre. bageed 100 illustra ‘og cloth, 12mo. Price 


str * 1 
PG talogue of this and’ many other publications. 
ORANG SUD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Pl., New York, 








Springfield, Mass. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 























Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash or spot — —_———_—_—— | ——_ 

} 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago.......... | 8134) 73 | 42%) 33%) 249] 24 
New York......-- | .87 78%} AT | 39 | .29%9) 304g 
Boston. ..........| — | — | Bi%| 42 | 33%] .34 
Toledo... «.....+| 86%) .75 | Abbe] 3549) .25%4) .2544 
St Louis..........| 82 | .73%} .42 | .33%; .25 | .27 
Minneapolis..... | 8414) .T14q] 4054) .3154) .2 -26 
Liverpool....... | 92 | .88h4} .54 4544} — | — 

At Chicago, the wheat market has con- 
tinued a decidedly unsettled affair, operat- 


ors all at sea, price changes frequent and 
violent. That sharp reactions might be ex- 
pected was indicated in our reports a week 
ago. These came with a rush, and from 
the top price around 881t4c p bu for July de- 
livery, wheat dropped to a point under 80c, 
followed by some recovery, but greatly un- 
settled. The cause of the reaction is read- 


ily discernible by the close student of mar- 
ket conditions. 
brought any 


Nothing in the crop advices 
testimony to warrant a hope 





NEW WINTER WHEAT MAKES ITS BOW. 


that the disaster in the northwest was any 
less serious than indicated in our columns 
the last few weeks. But, as is often the 
ease, the buying craze which carried the 
market to the level indicated, was followed 
by heavy selling on the part of speculators 
with a profit in sight. 

So far as the foreign situation is con- 
cerned, Europe has remained comparative- 
ly indifferent to our sharp advances, and 
this hesitancy to respond has also been a 
cause for the weakness on this side of the 
ocean, which followed the furious upturn. 
After the liberal break in prices, increased 
buying for account of shorts and also for 
account of many operators who have faith 
in wheat, resulted in a better tone. The 
eash trade is fairly active on both milling 
and shipping account. Most of the first 
fruits of the harvest in the southwest is 
going to country mills. The movement of 
the new crop, however, must speedily as- 
sume prominent proportions, and advices 
from various sections in the winter wheat 
belt show a trend in this direction. The 
first new winter wheat of the season 
reached Chicago last week from Okla, or 
substantially the same date as the advent 
of new wheat a year ago. 





The corn market has ruled active with- 
in a wider range, vrices assuming a firm 


level, with the strength moderately well 
maintained. The market sympathized 
somewhat with wheat, but changes were 


not violent. The crop condition as a whole 
is believed to be generally favorable, but 
complaints are sent in from sections here 
and there, indicating damage because of 
dry weather. In trade circles, however, no 
fear is manifested as to ultimate outcome, 
providing weather conditions from this time 
forward are propitious. The market ad- 
vanced well above 42c p bu, followed by 
slight reaction, this applying to both cash 
and July deliveries. 

Oats active and unsettled, market in- 
clined to follow other cereals. Crop news 
from the northwest not altogether favora- 
ble, but from the oats belt in general sat- 
isfactory. No 2 mixed for July de- 
livery has sold largely around 244%4@25c p 
bu, occasionally better, Sept 26c. 

Rye relatively steady, trade light, interest 


small. Scattering cars have sold at 60@61%c 
p bu for No 2, according to location, and 


Sept delivery 60@62c. 

Barley offerings have continued meager 
and this has resulted in general dullness. 
Everything salable at recent prices, under- 
tone one of comparative firmness. Common 
to fey malting barley 40@46c p bu, feed 
grades 38@40c. 


Following a sharp advance of 50c@$1 p 
100 Ibs, purely speculative, new crop de- 
liveries of timothy seed lost much of this 
good gain, with recent transactions around 
3@3 20 for Sept and Oct, old seed quotable 
on the basis of 2 50@3 15 p 100 lbs for poor 
to choice. Clover seed quiet, but little more 
interest shown, especially in Oct delivery, 
which is quotable around $9 p 100 Ibs, Fair 
demand for other grass seeds, which seem 
to be in ample supply. Hungarian 65@7ic p 
100 Ibs, ordinary millet 85c@1 20, German 
millet 1@1 40, mustard 75c@1 25. 

At New York, wheat fairly active but 
irregular, influences much the same as those 
quoted elsewhere and fully described in our 
columns. Some inquiry on export account 
and the speculative grade quotable around 
86@88c p bu. Flour greatly unsettled, buy- 
ers refusing to pay the full advance asked. 
Corn quiet, No 2 mixed 48%4@49c p bu in 
store, yellow usual premium. Oats active, 
No 2 mixed 2914@30c p bu, choice white and 
clipped on track 32@36c, state rye 62c, com- 
mon barley 45@46c and malting grades 48@ 
52c. Grass seeds quiet and without impor- 
tant change. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 











Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1900} 1899 





1900] 188 1899 1900| 1899 
- | $5. 75| $5.65 | $5. 25) $3. 90) $5. 15} $5. 50 





Chicago, # 100 lbs . 











New York ...........| 5.75] 5.70} 5.55} 4.10) 5.40} 5.50 
Buffalo...... eceee co. e| 5.80] 5.75) 5.45 4. 00} 5.35) 585 
Kansas City .........| 5.60) 5.40) 5.15) 3.85) 5.10) 5.20 
Pittsburg.........-. 5.751 5.50! 5.401 405] 4.901 5.15 

At Chicago, cattle are in moderate but 


not urgent demand and prices without es- 
sential change. The class which sells best 
consists of well-finished medium-weight 
steers, quotable at $5 and better, and some- 


thing really fcy will command 5 50@5 75. 
The trade is hampered by reason of the 


in the London market 
following the remarkably firm -condition 
over there a fortnight earlier. Local buy- 
ers discriminate sharply against grass-fed 
cattle. 

In the market for mixed butcher stuff, 
stockers and feeders, canners, etc, the de- 
mand is not of a character to call forth 
praise on the part of buyers. Common 
stock cattle are dull and weak with light 
steers selling as low at $3 25@3 50. The 
market for milch cows and springers is 
quiet, demand chiefly for strictly prime ani- 
mals. 

Fancy beef steers, 
Good to extra. 5 25@5 
omar to fair, $ 60@5 = 
Native heifers, 3 as 13 
Fair to gaod cows, 3 25@4 60 
Poor to fcy bulls, 2 &@4 40 

Following a period of weakness the hog 
market has ruled more active and steadier 
Supplies are liberal and the quality is good, 
shippers and packers free buyers, although 
the latter endeavor to secure price conces- 
sions. Fair to choice mixed and heavy hogs 
$5 15@5 25, fey slight premium, rough lots 
usual discount. 

Sheep prices cover a wide range owing to 
the variable condition of offerings. Good to 
choice sheep and lambs sell readily and are 
about steady, with poor lots weak. Western 
and native sheep, including straight weth- 
ers, $4 50@5, ewes and mixed lots 3 25@4 50, 
yearlings 5 40@5 85, spring lambs 5@6 50. 

At New York, cattle in good demand and 
firm when choice, common lots auiet and 
steady. Fair to prime native steers $4 50@ 
5 75, fey slight premium, bulls 3 40@4 25, 
cows 2 35@4 25. Veal calves plentiful, un- 
desirable lots 25@35c lower, common to 
prime 4@6 50. Hogs quiet and about steady 
at 5 40@5 60. Sheep in ample supply and 
dull, buyers indifferent: common to good 
3 25@4 25, fey a premium, good to choice 
lambs 5@6 50. 


The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the declining tendency of the 
last month has resulted in reduced ship- 
ments from the country, and this has 
brought relief to an otherwise dull and 
heavy market. Inquiry on domestic and 
export account fair, common horses dull. 
Quotations are as follows: 


continued weakness 
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9560@575 Canners. = 3 
Feeders. selected. 50@ 4 
Stockers. 450 to 850 tbe. 3 50@ 4 
Calves. 300 Ibs up, 3 00@ 5 
Calves. veal, 5 25@ 65 
Mileh cows, each, 25 00@50 


SERsal 


Express and heavy draft,.... atdeaee $70@225 
1150 to 1400-Ib chunks,..............--. 50@120 
Carriage teams. ...........cccccecse . 200@500 
DE Mid edi cactdannseteeses eer 65@275 
OS Soc cccvcces cnedqageun ween 65@. 200 
General purpose,.......2...ccceee ss +++ DO@® 60 
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GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
Signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 
At New York, about steady under moder- 


ate supply. Ch marrow $2 20 p bu, fair 1 85 
@2 15, mediums 1 80@2 10, ch pea 2 25@2 30, 


fair 1 80@2 15, red kidney 1 75@2 15, do 
white - — 30, ch yellow eye 2 20, foreign 


1 65@2 
Eggs. 
At New York, market somewhat unset- 
tled, quality of arrivals irregular. Nearby 


fey 15@1514c p dz, fair 13@14c, 
@13c, nearby prime, 
western 13@13%c. 

At Boston, receipts continue liberal and# 
irregular in quality. Nearby fcy 18@19c p 
dz, eastern prime 12@1l5c, Vt and N H 14@ 
lic, Mich 12%@13c, western 11@12%c, south- 


ern 11%@12c. iis 
Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, supply generally plentiful, 
choice fruit in fair demand. Md and Del 
apples 40@75c p cra, southern peaches $1@2 
p carrier, cherries 30@40c p 8-lb bskt, cur- 
rants 4@6c p qt, nearby fcy strawberries 10 
@l5ic, raspberries 5@7c p pt, blackberries 8 
@12c p qt, huckleberries 8@12c, Fla pine- 
apples 2 50@3 p cra of 42s to 24s. 

Ground Feeds. 


western 10% 
loss off 144%@15'%c, 


At New York, trade quiet. Bran $17@ 
19 25 p ton, middlings 17@20 50, red dog 
20 50@21, linseed meal 28, cottonseed meal 
25 60, screenings 30@90c p 100 lbs, brewers’ 
meal 1 07%@1 10, grits 1 07%@1 10, chops 


90c, coarse meal 92@95c. 
Hay and Straw. 
At New York, arrivals continue liberal, 
demand moderate. Prime timothy 87%@90c 
p 100 lbs, No 1 85c, No 2 80c, clover mixed 


75@80c, rye straw 70@80c, oat 40@50c, wheat 
40@45c. 
At Boston, choice hay steady. Prime 


timothy $17@18 p ton, No 1 16@16 50, No 2 

14 50@15 50, ch fine 12@14, clover mixed 12 

@14, prime rye straw 15 50@16, oat 8@9. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, tone of market is weak. 
Southern Rose $1@1 25 p bbl, Chili 75c@l, 
old 75c@1 25. 

At Boston, prices lower 
ceipts. Norfolk Rose 
17 p bbl, N C 
1 25. 


under heavy re- 
and Hebron $1 25@ 
Rose 1 25@1 75, do Bliss 1@ 


Poultry. 

At New York, easy, under ample supplies. 
Live spring chickens 15@20c p Ib, fowls 9c, 
turkeys 8c, ducks 35@60c p pair, geese 70c 
@$1, pigeons 20@25c, iced turkeys 7@9c p Ib, 
broilers 18@20c, fowls 10@10%c, squabs 1@ 
2 25 p dz. 

At Boston, demand is fairly active, sup- 
ply moderate. Northern and eastern fowls 
10@12c p lb d w, spring chickens 18@25c, 
do ducks 12@14c, pigeons $1@1 25 p dz, west- 
ern iced turkeys 8@9c p lb, fowls 9%@10%c 
broilers 15@20c, live fowls 10c, spring chick- 
ens 15@18c. 


Vegetables. 
At New York market well stocked. As- 
paragus $1@4 p dz bchs, LI beets 1@1 25 p 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Harris Machinery Co, Washington ave- 
nue, S E, Minneapolis, Minn, handle all 
kinds of new and second-hand machinery. 
Whatever your wants in the line of engines, 
boilers, heaters, pumps, piping, st:afting, 
belting, new or second-hand, they can fill 
them. They have on hand now nearly 1000 
new thresher belts at very reasonable 
prices. 


Harvesting in All Lands—In this mid- 
summer harvest season, the very interest- 
ing booklet just issued by the McCormick 
harvesting machine company of Chicago, 
Till, is especially timely. This little book, 
made up of many handsome and interest- 
irg half-tones, one hundred harvest scenes 
all around the world, affords a graphic 
idea of the universal use of the McCormick 
reapers and mowers in all lands. Each pho- 
tograph is accompanied by a brief descrip- 
tive text and the whole is an excellent ex- 
ample of fine art in printing. A copy of 
this will be mailed free to anyone writing 
the McCormick harvesting machine com- 
pany, mentioning American Agriculturist, 








100 bchs, radishes 25@50c, rhubarb 75c@I1, 
turnips 50c@1, Norfolk cucumbers 2 50@3 
p bbl, L Il cabbage 1@1 50 p 100, lettuce 25@ 
7ic p bbl, southern onions 1 75@2, LI peas 
1@1 50 p bag, string beans 50@65c p %-bbl 
bskt, tomatoes 1@2 p carrier. 

At Boston, asparagus dull, cucumbers in 
demand, other produce generally quiet. 
Asparagus 75c@$1 p dz bchs, beets 35c, car- 
rots 50@75c,. cauliflower 50c@1, celery 50@ 
75e, lettuce 15@25c, radishes 15@25c, string 
beans 75c@1 50 p bu, onions 1 25, parsley 
1 25, peas 75c@1 50, tomatoes 2 50, turnips 
50@75c, cabbage 75c@1 p bbl, rutabagas 2 25, 
cucumbers 1 50@2 50 p 100, rhubarb 1@2c p 


Ib. 
Wool. 


The market is decidedly quiet. Manufac- 
turers are not on the market, and there is 
very little business in the interior. Deal- 
ers are said to be awaiting further devel- 
opments of the trade. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

There is little change in the butter mar- 
ket, extra creamery steady at 18%@19c p Ib 
in Chicago, and other grades are in about 
equal demand. Storage buying continues 
fairly active and some export business is 
reported. Dry weather in the northwest is 
said to have shortened the make to some 
extent. 

At New York, arrivals continue quite 
heavy, demand fair. Cmy extra 191%4@20c p 
lb, firsts 19@19%4c, state dairy fcy 18%@19c, 
firsts 174%4@18c, western imt cmy 15@18c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
steady. Cmy extra 19%4@20c p lb, firsts 
18144@19c, ladle 14@1éc. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, 
packing dairy 14c. 

At Boston, market has ruled firmer. Vt 
and N H cmy extra 20%c p lb, N Y 20%c, 
western 20%c, firsts 17@20c, Vt dairy extra 
18@19c, do N Y 18@18'%4c¢, firsts 16@17c, west- 
ern imt cmy 16@16%c, ladle 15@16c. 

The Cheese Market. 


The cheese market is a little less active, 
although prices have not changed material- 
ly. Receipts are fairly liberal. 

At New York, trade has ruled moderate, 





emy 17@21c p Ib, 


State fey 9%c p lb, fair 8%@9c, light 
skims 7144@7%¢c, full 2@2%c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y 


choice 9%c p lb, part skims 6@8c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, twins 10%4c, flats 8% 
@8%c, Young America 10%c. 

At Boston, a quiet tone is noted. N Y¥ 
twins extra 9@912c p Ib, firsts 8@8'%4c, Vt 
twins extra 9@9\%c, firsts 8@8l4c, western 
twins extra 9@9%c, Ohio flats 814c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS, 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
bran $17@17 50 p ton, hay 14 50@17, straw 
9@17, corn 461%4.@48c p bu, No 2 white clip- 
ped oats 32c. Eggs 13@13%c p dz, live fowls 
llc p lb, spring chickens 14@18c. Nearby 
strawberries 3@5c p qt, do N Y 7@12c, rasp- 
berries 3@5c p pt, gooseberries 4@5c p qt, 
cherries 5@7c p lb, currants 4@8c p qt, ch 
Rose potatoes 1 25@1 50 p bbl, fair 90c@1. 


OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 88c p bu, corn 46c, oats 26%c, hay 
$11 50@14 50 p ton, bran 14 50@15, middlings 
15 50@16. Eggs 10@10%c p dz, live spring 
chickens 10@14c p lb, fowls 7%c, turkeys 5c, 
steers 4 50@5 35 p 100 lbs, veal calves 5 50 
@6 50, hogs 5 10@5 35, lambs 4 75@6. Black- 
berries 2@2 25 p bu, raspberries 1 75@3 50, 
huckleberries 1 75@2 p 24-qt cra, potatoes 
1 50@1 75 p bu, string beans 40@75c, cucum- 
bers 20@25c p dz. 








The Hop Movement and Market. 





At New York, market remains quiet, at 
unchanged prices. Foreign trade continues 
firm. 

Quotations at New York city are as 
follows: N Y state crop of '99, ch 18@14%c p 


Ib, prime 11%46@12%c, medium 8@10c, com- 
mon 5@7ec, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 2@5c. Paci- 


fic coast, crop of '99, ch 183@14%c, prime 114%@ 
1214c, medium 8@10c, common 5@7c, crop of 
98 5@8c, olds 2@6c. German crop of ’99 to 
arrive 32@40c. 

The boat lines operating from southern 
ports to Havana and other Cuban ports 
have raised their freight rates on American 





beer from 42c p 100 lbs to 72c. This threat- 
ens to seriously injure the trade, making 
it difficult to compete with England and 
Germany in the Cuban trade. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 





Week Cor Since Same 

ending week Septl time 

June 26 last yr "99 last yr 

Domestic receipts.1,287 392 106,037 149,124 
Exports toEurope 412 1,867 44,021 105,438 
Imp’ts f’m Europe. 12 5 5,820 2,775 
INTERNAL REVENUE FROM FERMENTED LIQUORS. 
May, 1899 May, 1900 

Barrel tax...........$6,752,710.60 $7,193,320.96 
pe err eeere 562.95 616.68 
tetail dealers....... 3,698.79 3,389.46 
'Wholesale dealers... 6,185.47 5,562.13 
Miscellaneous ....... 927.09 1,527.78 
RE g. débesntewanta $6,764,084.90 $7,204,417.01 


In LANE Co, Ore, hop yards are in very 
good condition and as a rule well cared for. 
The crop promises to be very fair. 


Bee Culture in Colorado. 








Bee culture is an industry of great profit 
in Col. The climate appears to be favora- 
ble for bees and the flora of the state is 
especially productive of honey, which is of 


a very fine quality and flavor. Said N. C. 
Alford, an experienced bee man of Fort 
Collins, the other day: “In eight years I 


cleared over $6000 from my bees. I made 
a success of it. I guess I shouldn’t if my 
neighbors had not laughed quite so much 
when I started in. This made me deter- 
mined to show them I could succeed, and 
I started in and mastered the business. 
There is one thing about the bee business— 
it must be strictly attended to. It doesn’t 
do to mix it up with other lines. Neither 
will it do to put off until to-morrow what 
ought to be done to-day. If you do, you 
are lost. If I had to make a living to-day 
I would buy or lease 10 acres of land and 
raise bees and chickens. These two lines 
will fit in together. One-half of the land 
I would put in to wheat, which I would 
never cut nor thresh, but let the chickens 
do that. With my bees and chickens I 
could make a comfortable living and not 
work very hard, either.” Mr Alford is an 
independent ranchman with a town resi- 
dence and had his apiary in his back yard 
and that was where he made all of that 
$6000. No doubt he would be doing the 
same now if the neighbors had not raised 
a kick about the myriad of bees that 
swarmed about theii homes, a complaint 
that finally culminated in a city ordinance 
prohibiting the keeping of bees within the 
city limits. 


———— _ 


Varieties of Sugar Beets. 





There is more difference in the influence 
of soil and cultivation upon the yield, qual- 
ity, purity and sugar content of sugar 
beets than in the varieties themselves. In 
a study of varieties by the Cornell exper 
sta, all those tried were superior when 
grown on some plots, and the difference in 
individual experiments as to yield, sugar 
content and purity of juice between varie- 
ties was sometimes sufficient to materially 
affect the profitableness of the crop. The 
study of soils does not indicate that any 
of the varieties is pre-eminently adapted 
to a particular soil. 

In 24 tests in different parts of the state 
the Mangold gave the largest production in 
six cases, the smallest in one, and the high- 
est average yield of sugar per acre. The 
Kleinwanzlebener showed the largest per- 
centage of sugar in 10 cases and the small- 
est in four, with the second highest aver- 
age production of sugar. The Zehringen 
stood at the head in sugar content and pu- 
rity, but was the lightest in yield. A dif- 
ference of 1 per cent in sugar means a good 
many thousand dollars to a factory that is 
slicing 25,000 tons or more of beets a year. 





Insects of New Jersey—The N J state 
board of agri has just published a sup- 
plement to its 27th annual report on the in- 
sects of New Jersey, by Prof John B. Smith. 
The importance of the work is well shown 
by the author’s own words. He says: “We 
will easily be within bounds if we estimate 
the annual shortage of farm crops in our 
state, resulting from insect injuries, as 
ranging from 20 to 25 per cent. It is also im- 
portant to note that this shortage is large- 
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ly taken out of the profit, as the cost of 
planting, fertilizing, cultivating and often 


of harvesting, is the same. All farm and 
orchard crops are subject to insect attack 
and consequent injury; all parts of a plant 
or tree may be attacked and the damage 
may be either destroying the plant or les- 
sening the value of the product.” The work 
is mainly for study and reference purposes. 
It also briefly takes up the development and 
history of insect life, insecticides and ma- 
chinery necessary to apply them. Over 650 
pages of the book are devoted to a list 
giving a concise idea of the number and 
character of the species injurious as well 
as beneficial, and of the other host 
that is of no economic importance 
though filling a place in nature’s plan. 
The volume is indexed, illustrated and 
contains a comprehensive summary. It 
will be furnished free upon application, to 
schoo] teachers of the state, secretaries of 
the various farmers’ organizations, and in- 
terested families, as long as the edition 
lasts. Requests for copies should be made 
ig ae Dye, Sec State Bd of Agri, Tren- 
on, e 


Lameness—W. G. W. (N J) has a horse 
that is lame after being driven a short 
distance. Poultice the foot with warm 
bran mash put into a bag and tied’ on the 
foot. Change twice a day and continue 
for a week, then mix 2 dr cantharides with 
1 oz lard. Rv a little of this around the 
coronet, let it remain on for 24 hrs, then 
wash off and rub on a little lard. Let him 
rest for a few weeks. 





Sick Steer—A. F. B. (Ky) has a 2-year- 


old steer which got foundered some time 
ago. Since then it has run down in flesh 
until it is very thin. Boil a teacupful of 
flaxseed into a pulp and while hot pour it 
on % pail of bran. Give it a feed of this 
sort once a day for a few weeks. Also give 
1 oz each tincture chloride of iron, ginger, 
gentian and 1 qt of oatmeal gruel at a dose 
twice a day. 


CREAII SEPARATORS. 


De Laval “‘Alpha’’ and ‘“‘Baby” Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 


Prices 0.-to 00.- 
Save $10-per cow Ba year. $89 for Catalogue 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


Randolph & Canal Sts. | 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


HEMP 


(Cannabis sativa) 


A Practical Treatise on the Culture of Hemp 
for Seed and Fibre, with a Sketch of the 
History and Nature of the Hemp Plant, 


By S. S. BOYCE. 


Hemp fibre is acknowledged to be the standard 
fibre of the world, and properly manipulated, it is 
adapted to a much wider and more universal use 
than any other fibre known. While hemp isthe 
most widely diversified and, commercially and 
industrially, the most important plant in cultiva- 
tion in Europe,in the United States it has been 
sadly neglected. Yet, when properly and intelli- 
gently managed, there is no other crop which 
promises better returns over so great an area as 
does hemp. 

The author of this work has devoted nearly a 
lifetime to the practical study of the hemp 
industry, and gives in its pages full details of 
everything connected with it. 

The various chapters are.devoted to the Histo 
of the hemp plant. Botany and chemical composi- 
tion of hemp plant. Culture of hemp in Europe. 
Early cultivation of hempin America, Why the 
hemp industry languished in America. emp 
versus flax. Soil and climate adapted to the 
culture of hemp. Growing hemp for seed. The 
cultivation of hemp for fibre. Irrigating the hemp 
field. Harvesting hemp for fibre. Retting and 

reparing the hemp fibre. Machinery for 
handling hemp. 

The book is handsomely illustrated with half 
tones from original nae taken especially for 
this purpose; and all the various operations con- 
nected with hemp culture are so plainly and 
clearly described asto enable anyone to make a 
success of hemp culture. Illustrated, 12mo., 122 
pp., cloth. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New York. 
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Far and Near. 


The attempt on the part of the allied 
labor organizations of Chicago to dictate 
how much work the individual workman 
shall be allowed to perform in a day, seems 
to have failed. The great building strike, 
which began Oct 1, 1899, comes to an end 
with the withdrawal of the bricklayers, the 
stonemasons and others from the building 
trades council, as the central labor body of 
the city is known. Under the conditions 
imposed by the labor council, the contract- 
ors claimed they could not do business, and 
building operations ceased. The strike was 
what is known as sympathetic, the vari- 
ous trades supporting a strike in a single 
trade in order to enforce the demands of 
the workers as to the amount of work a 
man should do, etc. The contractors formed 
a council on their side to treat with the 
trades council, but the two bodies did not 
succeed in “getting together’ until early 
last month. The trade men, it is said, are 
now willing to eliminate the obnoxious 
working rules, allow the employment of 
apprentices, take the limit off the day’s 
work, and permit each man to do all he 
will in a working day. They concede the 
right of the contractor to employ and dis- 
charge whom he pleases. A joint board of 
arbitration, whose decisions shall be final 
and binding, is likely to be instituted. 

* 

Is Alaska part of the United States? As 
the Alaskan government bill, just passed 
by congress, is studied, it is found to apply 
the same principle which provoked warm 
discussion in the case of Porto Rico, name- 
ly, the imposing of special taxes different 
from those levied in the states; the con- 
stitutional right of congress to do _ this 
being questioned. The internal revenue 
taxes in Alaska are in some instances levied 
on articles that are free in the states of 
the Union. The schedules have been de- 
vised to yield revenue to Alaska, and there- 
fore taxes have been imposed where they 
wonld do the most good in the way of pro- 
viding funds. The late Chief Justice Mar- 
shall is quoted as having decided that it 
is for the law-making body to decide how 
far the constitution shall apply to a terri- 
tory, when its frame of government is being 
formed, 


The orderly manner in which the Cuban 
elections were conducted and the tran- 








quility which prevails in the island 
leaves Secretary Root free to with- 
draw a considerable fraction of the 


United States troops now stationed there. 
The climate of Cuba is not wholesome to 
our soldiers and, besides, it may be that 
every available man will soon be urgently 
required in the far east. 


The man chosen to command our forces 
in China, Gen Adna R. Chaffee, like Gens 
Miles and Corbin, the late Gen Lawton and 
others, is a graduate of the civil war and 
not of West Point. His able services at 
Santiago two years ago are well remem- 
bered, and the fact that he was not sent 
to the Philippines was adversely commented 
upon in some quarters. Gen Chaffee was 
born in Ohio 58 years ago. He was brev- 
eted ist lieutenant for gallant and merito- 
rious services at Gettysburg, promoted to 
a ist lieutenant, and promoted to captain 
for services at) Dinwiddie Court House, Va. 
As an Indian fighter after the civil war he 
won higher rank, and in the Spanish war 
was a brigadier-ger -ral of volunteers. He 
leads his men and is very popular. Brig- 
Gen Hobert H. Hall, who will command 
until the arrival of Gen Chaffee, is in his 
63d year and is a West Pointer. He served 
throughout the civil war and won the title 
of captain. Since the war the greater part 
of the time he has spent on the western 
plains. 


Great Britain acquired the immensely 
valuable trade station of Hong Kong over 
60 years ago after the opium war, in ‘“‘com- 
pensation” for Chinese aggression. Hong 
Kong is an island, which commands exten- 
sive internal waterways and the city of 
Canton. After getting this, Great Britain 
was not long in taking a slice of the main- 
land, too. Germany and France have been 
acquiring Chinese territory on the ‘“‘compen- 
sation” plan, sometimes after picking trou- 
ble with the natives for this very purpose. 
The logical outcome of the present conflict 
undoubtedly will be a huge game of grab, 
which one of the great powers, and only 
one, the United States, is in a position to 
block. This, however, is a mission or an 
undertaking which may appall the strong- 








est. Public sentiment in the United States 
as to our duty in China seems as yet only 
partly formed. It is the evident purpose 
of the administration at Washington to 
seek by peaceful means to unite the pow- 
ers for the establishment of énlightened 
home rule in China, with equal trade 
chances for foreign nations. 





The new Elbe-Trave canal, which has 
been opened in Germany with impossing 
cemernoies, is one of the great waterways of 
the world. It cost $7,600,000 and has a 
length of 41 miles. It has a width of 70 feet 
and is from five to eight feet in depth. Ves- 
sels of 800 tons will be able to navigate this 
canal, and there will be several intermediate 
harbors, the principal one being at Moellen. 
The construction of the canal was clamored 
for by the agrarians, and it is expected that 
it will revive the trade of the old town of 
Lubeck, through which the products of the 
whole Austrian and German Elbe towns 
may be transported to the Baltic and thence 
exported to the northern Scandinavian 
countries. Hamburg, too, is expected to 
share in the benefits of the canal. 





Tennessee is not ready yet for feminine 
lawyers. The supreme court, by a vote of 
3 to 2, has put itself on record as forbididng 
women to practice. law in that state. 





Yellow fever has been nearly conquered 
by the government in Cuba, a recent out- 
break which once would have menaced 
thousands, and perhaps threatened our own 
southern ports, being quickly subdued. The 
changes made by Yankee occupation in 
Cuba the past two years are numerous, 
Two millions have been spent on sanita- 
tion in Havana alone. The death rate in 
Havana, 85 per thousand in 1898, was re- 
duced to 24 per thousand in April, 1900. 
Schools have been planned and a system 
of free public education laid out. In Ha- 
vana province already the attendance of 
children has doubled. Fifteen hundred Cu- 
ban teachers have come to the United 
States for free education at Harvard uni- 
versity as a gift from the American people. 
Cienfuegos harbor is being provided with 
long-needed lighthouses. Cardenas har- 
bor is being surveyed. The imports from 
the United States show an increase from 
1897 in 1899 of $15,500,000. The exports to 
the United States, similarly show an in- 
crease of $13,500,000. Free local elections 
have been established. 





The most striking feature of the national 
prohibition platform, adopted at the con- 
vention in Chicago, is an attack upon the 
personal habits of President McKinley. The 
platform says of the president, ‘“‘that by 
his conspicuous example as a wine drinker 
at public banquets, and as a wine-serving 
host in the White House, he has done more 
to encourage the liquor business, to de- 
moralize the temperance habits of young 
men and to bring Christian practices and 
requirements into disrepute than any other 
president this republic has had.” The pro- 
hibitionist candidate for president is John 
G. Wooley of Illinois; for vice-president, 
Henry B. Metcalf of Rhode Island. 





The heaviest rainfall on record since the 
big one of Noah’s day is announced as hav- 
ing occurred at Mobile, Ala, last week. In 
the nine hours between 4am andi1pm, the 
rainfall measured 12.57 inches. Over 12% 
inches in nine hours beats the biggest rains 
in the foothills of the Himalayas or the An- 
des. Scarcely less remarkable is the cir- 
cumstance that no damage is reported. 





Game laws have been made by a council 
of nations to preserve the animal life of 
central Africa. There is danger of the ex- 
tinction of giraffes, gorillas, chimpanzees, 
wild asses, mountain zebras, white- 
tailed gnus, elands and little Li- 
berian hippopotamuses, and so the 
killing of these is forbidden; like- 
wise the killing of certain insect-eating 
birds. Elephants, rhinoceroses, ordinary hip- 
popotamuses and zebras, ostriches and sun- 
dry other creatures may be killed in limited 
numbers. So-called harmful creatures, in- 
cluding lions, leopards, hyenas, baboons, 
crocodiles, poisonous snakes and large birds 
of prey, may be distroyed within reasonable 
limits. To enforce these rules is going to be 
a very difficult matter, in that vast wilder- 
ness. The parties to the convention are 
Great Britain, Germany, Spain, France, 
Italy and Portugal, and Belgium for the 
Congo Free State; the time agreed upon is 
15 years. 
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Book Notices 





THE AMATEUR’S PRACTICAL GARDEN BOOK. 
Containing the simplest directions for the 
growing of the commonest things about 
the home and garden. By C. E. Hunn and 
L. H. Bailey. Illustrated, 16mo, pp 250, 
cloth. The Macmillan company, New York. 
The bases of this work are the notes writ- 

ten by C. E. Hunn, gardener to the horti- 

cultural dep’t of Cornell university, during 

a summer vacation. These notes are edited 

and amplified by Prof L. H. Bailey. The 

leading feature of these notes was to an- 
swer the many questions about the simplest 
garden operations, which continually pre- 
sent themselves to the teacher of horti- 
culture and to the editors of horticultural 
journals. For easiest reference, the sub- 
jects are arranged in alphabetical order. 

The book is, in fact, a condensed encyclo- 

pedia on general gardening for amateurs. 

Sold by Orange Judd company. Price, post- 

paid, $1. 





RuRAL WEALTH AND WELFARE. Economic 
principles illustrated and applied to farm 
life. By George T. Fairfield. 12mo, pp 
381, cloth. The Macmillan company, New 
York. 

This book is intended to help toward such 
use of power and wealth as may bring gen- 
uine welfare to the farm homes of America. 
Toward this end the author devotes spe- 
cial chapters to the analyses of aims, forces, 
means and methods of productive industry, 
distribution of wealth for welfare and con- 
sumption of wealth. A number of illus- 
trated charts show at a glance the changes 
in the number of population, live stock and 
farm crops, prices of the principal crops, 
live stock, etc, etc. Sold by Orange Judd 
company, price, postpaid, $1.25. 





POULTRY CRAFT. A text-book for poultry 
keepers. What to do, how to do. By John 
H. Robins. Illustrated, large 8vo, pp 272. 
I. S. Johnson & Co. 

In this work, while essentially a condensa- 
tion and compilation of very many arti- 
cles which have appeared in leading poul- 
try papers and from other sources, the facts 
are so systematically arranged and intelli- 
gently summarized as to form a very con- 
cise, complete and convenient book. It can- 
not fail to prove a reliable guide for be- 
ginners and a complete and ever-ready ref- 
e€rence for more experienced poultry rais- 
ers. The many illustrations of breeds, coops, 
nest boxes, feed troughs and appliances in 
great variety add not a little to the value of 
the work. Sold by Orange Judd company. 
Price, postpaid, $2. 





HISTORY OF OHIO AGRICULTURE. A treatise 
on the development of the various lines or 
phases of farm life in Ohio, by Charles 
William Burkett, professor of agriculture 
in New Hampshire college of agriculture 
and mechanic arts. Illustrated, 12mo, pp 
211, cloth. 

Recognizing the fact that to the farmer 
more than to any other the state of Ohio 
owes its greatness, the author presents in 
this volume a clear and readable account 
of the progress and development of agri- 
culture in its various branches fn this state. 
He brings here together many of the his- 
torical facts now scattered through a thou- 
sand places, and which are of interest not 
only to the citizens of Ohio but to students 
and progressive farmers everywhere. He 
divides his subject into three distinct pe- 
riods, namely, the prehistoric or Indian 
agriculture, early agriculture, and modern 
agriculture, devoting special chapters to 
soil, climate, the principal farm crops, hor- 
ticulture and forestry, horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine, farm implements, dairying, agricul- 
tural education, etc. In a pleasing and in- 
teresting manner the reader is led step by 
step from the Marietta settlement through 
the various developments which have 
transformed the wilderness into one of the 
foremost and most prosperous states of the 
country. Sold by Orange Judd company, 
price, postpaid, $1.50. 














Senator Youmans’s Vote. 
By Isabel Gordon Curtis. 


ENATOR JOHN YOUMANS sat in his 
library gazing absently at a narrow 
shaft of sunshine which crossed the 
room and illumined the  well-filled 
book-cases. His hand lay upon an 

open pamphlet on the table. It held the 
text of Bill 1404, which would be up on 
Thursday for final passage. There had 
been a sudden, sharp illness since his last 
appearance in the _ legislature. He had 
missed the progress of the bill out of com- 
mittee and through the assembly, but he 
would be in his seat to take part in the 
decisive vote in the upper house. 

In point of interest to the people, not only 
in his own city, but the whole of the state, 
it would be the most important legislation of 
the session. If it became a law, a franchise 
would be granted to a merciless railroad 
company to operate a line through a crowd- 
ed thoroughfare. St James avenue curved 
tortuously across the most densely popu- 
lated portion of the city. Already the lives 
of pedestrians were endangered at the fre- 
quent car crossings, and the residents of the 
neighborhood had drawn up a monster pe- 
tition begging safety for their children. 

The outcome of the situation was awaited 
eagerly; it was believed that the vote of 
Senator Youmans might pass the bill or 
defeat it. He had spent his few days of con- 
valescence in posting himself on the de- 
bates he had missed. He was conscious of 
his power and duty, so the hardest part of 
his illness had been the thought that he 
might not recover in time to make the jour- 
ney to the state capital and record his vote. 

He sat beside the table with his hands 
covering his eyes and his elbow on the 
blue pamphlet, when his thoughts were in- 
terrupted by a knock at the door. “‘Come 
in,’”’ he cried. 

The white-capped maid entered with a sil- 
ver tray. There was a card upon it. The 
senator frowned impatiently. “I told you, 
Margaret, that I could not see anyone to- 


day.” He glanced at the card. ‘‘Mr Jacob 
Rial. I never heard of him. Tell him I 
cannot see him.” 

The girl flushed. A_ silver dollar she 


clasped in her hand made her urge the 
visitor’s cause. ‘“‘He seemed very urgent to 
see you, sir. He said he must see you, that 
it was a matter of life or death.” 

“Life or death,” repeated the senator, 
slowly. ‘Well, tell him I'll give him five 
minutes. Make him realize, Margaret, that 
I’m not quite myself yet, as well as un- 
usually busy.” 

The girl returned in a few minutes to 
usher in a small, prosperous-looking man 
with keen eyes and a bald forehead. “You 
were hind to grant me five minutes, sena- 
tor,” he said courteously. “I think I can 
put my business into that time. I represent 
the St James avenue railroad company. 
May I ask if you will be in your seat to- 
morrow ?”’ 

“I hope to be well enough to make the 
journey.” 

“May I ask how you propose to vote on 
the St James avenue bill?” 

“T was reading it just as you came in. I 
have not made up my mind yet.” 

“We want your vote,’”’ said Rial earnestly. 
“There is everything in favor of the bill. 
It will be a great convenience to the peo- 
ple of the city, besides it means the im- 
provement and appreciation in value of 
miles of property. My five minutes are up. 
T’ll simply say this. We hold the deeds of 
the Morton estate at the northern boundary 
of the proposed road. If the bill passes to- 
morrow, that property will be worth $100,- 
000. I am authorized to leave these deeds 
with you, and to say they can be turned 
into cash without your name appearing in 
the transaction. Good-morning, senator. I 
wish you a speedy recovery of health.” 

The man bowed and closed the library 
door behind him. The. senator heard his 
footsteps on the stairs. He crossed the 
room with the package of papers in his 
hand. His first impulse was to call him 
back and return the St James avenue com- 
pany its property. He heard the front door 
slam. His visitor had gone. 

The senator returned to his large, com- 
fortable chair and laid-‘the deeds of the 
Morton estate beside the blue pamphlet. 
He sat staring into the fire. The greedy 
flames were creeping stealthily about a 
fresh log, which hissed and spluttered re- 
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They writhed around it, then 
leaped into one tall, red blaze. The fire 
was victor, the fresh log was a glowing 
mass of flame. There was only one thought 
in the senator’s mind; he was repeating it 
over and over again in a few words—one 
hundred thousand dollars! 

John Youmans was a comparatively poor 
man. He had married 20 years ago on leav- 
ing college, then had been ambitious enough 
to seek a practice in a large city. The chil- 
dren had come fast till there were five boys 
in ten years. They had been ten very hard 
years—yet filled with happiness. He looked 
up tenderly at a portrait of a sweet-faced 
woman, that hung over the mantel. One 
could read constancy and true womanly 
courage in the gentle mouth and the beau- 
tiful eyes. She had helped him bravely 
through these toilsome, poverty-stricken 
years. When success and honor began to 
come, she had been so proud of him and so 
happy; every day of her life had been an 
inspiration. 

It seemed a lifetime instead of two years 
Since she had gone. His memory went 
back to that day when it was all over: 
when he had kissed the still, white face and 
the folded hands. He had come alone to 
this room to sit where he did now, staring 
with dry eyes at the flaming logs. He had 
stayed here motionless for hours, he re- 
membered, when the door opened and some- 
one stole in to lay a tiny, sleeping creature 
in his arms. It was Rachel, the little 
daughter for whom they had longed so 
eagerly. He did not move. He sat gazing 
at the small, waxen face and the pink fin- 
gers. They looked like the crumpled petals 
of a chrysanthemum he had carried home 
that morning to put beside his wife’s bed. 
Some one returned to carry away the baby, 
when it opened its eyes and wailed faintly, 
but its soft dress was stained with tears. 

John Youmans could never forget those 
lonely, silent hours. His five manly boys 
were the very pride of his heart, but Ra- 
chel held a sacred innermost corner of that 
heart quite different from the love he gave 
his sons. He rose hastily and walked to 
the window. With $100,000 he could carry 
out a score of plans he had often longed 
to fill for his children’s sake. He. had con- 
stantly to curb the boys’ tastes and wants, 
for already he spent every dollar of his in- 
come, and Rachel—on Rachel he would have 
lavished the wealth of a kingdom as reck- 
lessly as if it had been the love of his 
heart. One hundred thousand dollars would 
secure more than present comfort for his 
children. Besides, it would aid him; he 
was an ambitious man, and every day of 
his life he felt the thwarting need of money. 

As he gazed down on the wide, shady 
thoroughfare below, a smile suddenly lit 
his face. He was watching a small, white- 
frocked figure on the opposite corner. It 
was Rachel. The child was frolicking with 
her dog. She clasped one hand about a 
cherished calico cat, with the other she held 
her nurse’s hand. The yellow curls were 
blowing about her face and a white muslin 
hat hung by its strings down her back. The 
dog yelped and leaped about her. Dimpsey 
snatched the calico cat in his mouth and 
was gnawing it playfully. Its sawdust in- 
terior was trickling in a yellow stream on 
the dusty street. The nurse was trying to 
tear the stuffed creature from the snap- 
ping teeth. She had almost succeeded when 
Dimpsey seized it again and scampered 
across the street, with Rachel at his heels. 


belliously. 


The senator heard a~-shout as from a 
score of throats, then the loud clang of 
a bell. There was a mist before his eyes 
as he stumbled from the room. Like a 


horrible vision he had seen the rush of a 
trolley car and in front of it a tiny, white 
figure with sunny curls. He felt as if he 
were creeping down the stairs. There rang 
constantly in his ears that excited shout 
and the terrifying clamor of the bell. His 
limbs seemed to have grown nerveless. 

The car stood motionless and there was a 
crowd about it. He reached the group of 
men and women and pushed his way 
through them. He did not dare to look on 
the ground between the gleaming steel 
rails. In one breathless moment he had 
seen shreds of a white muslin hat beside 
the cruel wheels. Some one touched him on 
the shoulder and a man laid Rachel in his 
arms. He could feel her heart beating 
against his own. He was looking down into 
the child’s brown eyes. They were wet 
with tears, but she was gazing steadfastly 
into his face. 

“Papa, papa,” she sobbed, “fere’s Dimp- 
sey?” 
“Darling, I don’t know where Dimpsey 
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is,” he whispered. “All I know is that you 
are here—you are safe in my arms.” 

She laid her soft, rosy cheek against his 
and her curls blew across his eyes. ‘Who 
Saved her?” he asked hoarsely. 

The conductor of the car came to him. 
He held the arm of an unkempt-looking 
man, who stood fingering the brim of a 
weather-beaten hat nervously. He felt the 
eyes of a street crowd upon him. The sen- 
ator took a reugh, toil-worn hand in his 
own and gripped it with convulsive energy. 
He did not speak. 


“We weren’t to blame,” said the con- 


ductor. “We were running at ordinary 
speed. I was ou the front platform and 
saw it all. The baby and the dog seemed 


to fairly drop on the rails in front of us. 
It was the closest shave I ever saw. They’re 
getting the dog out now from among the 
wheels.” 

The senator felt as if he was swallowing 
a strange choked sensation in his throat. 

“Rob Anthony deserves all you can do 
for him, senator,” said the conductor heart- 
ily as he returned to his car. “Get him to 
tell you his story.” 

“Come in with me, Anthony. We can’t 
talk out here.” The man put on his faded 
hat and followed him up the stairs to the 
library. 

“Sit down. I'll ring for a glass of brandy. 
Your nerves need steadying as well as my 
own.” Anthony drained the glass quietly 
and set it on the table. Rachel sat on her 
father’s knee with her arm about his neck. 

“What can I give you or do for you, An- 
thony?” asked the senator. ‘“When I stood 
at that window 10 minutes ago I felt as if I 
would give every penny_I owned to anvone 
who would save my little girl.” He glanced 
for a moment at the package of papers on 
the table. 

“I don’t know as I want you to give me 
anything,” said the man slowly, “but if you 
could give me a steady job, I’d be grateful 
to you.” 

“What’s your trade?” 

“Tm a motorman— leastways I was 10 
months ago, Since then I’ve done most 
anything that come along, but the winter’s 
been a hard one and I’ve six of a family 
to look out for.” 

“Did you lose your job on the street rail- 
road?”’ 

“Yes, sir. 
September. 
sionately, 
killed a 


I lost it—was discharged last 
TI’ll tell you,” he burst out pas- 

“they called me a murderer. I 
little girl, one day, no bigger’n 
her,’’ and he pointed to Rachel. “That 
name’s haunted me ever since. Good God! 
You’ve seen a man pull a horse up on its 
hind legs to save something from under its 
feet. That’s what I tried to do with my 
car when I saw the baby comin’ round the 
corner, right to me, laughin’ an’ shoutin,’ 
straight to death. Save her! I couldn’t 
have saved her if she had been my own, 
sir, and I'll make bold to say I think as 
much of my little girl as you do of yours.” 

“Poor little baby,’ the senator mur- 
mured. He was stroking the sunny head 
that lay against his shoulder. 

“T shut my eyes,” said Anthony with a 
shudder. “I knew nothing could save her. 
The car seemed to be leaping away from me 
and the brake shook me from head to foot. 
She gave one cry, then I felt the grindin’ 
of the wheels over that soft little body. I 
wouldn’t run that car a foot further. I 


stepped off and gave up my job right 
there.” 
“T thought you said you were dis- 
charged,” said the senator. ‘ 
“T was,” he cried vehemently. “They 


gave me a discharge two days after. They 
held an inquest and I was blamed for the 
little one’s death. T’ll never forget that 
mother’s face as long as I live. She called 
me a murderer. I told them fair and square’ 
where the blame lay. Run a car 10 miles, 
an hour through crowded streets an’ be on, 


time every trip. A man can’t do it. I did 
it, though. We all have to do it. It’s get-| 
tin’ worse an’ worse in this city, sir. 


They’re layin’ new lines where there’s more 
now than’s safe. They say there’s goin’ 
to be another laid in St James avenue. 
When that goes down, God himself will 
have to look out for the young ones. The 
men as runs the cars can't do it.” 

The senator rose and put Rachel into his 
arm chair. Then he crossed the room to 
where Anthony sat. He put his hands on 
the man’s shoulders and looked down into 
the honest, gray eyes set in a haggard 
face. 

“Tt seems like the Lord’s providence,” he 
said, solemnly, “that you were sent here 
to-day, my man, not only for my child’s 
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sake but for—I’ll tell you the rest some 
day. As for a job, you sha’n’t want a job 
and the best one influence will find.” 
~ - * _ € 

The afternoon papers of Thursday had the 
following Associated Press dispatch: “One 
of the most dramatic scenes that was ever 
witnessed in the state legislature occurred 
in the senate chamber this morning. Every 
available place on the floor and in the gal- 
leries was occupied as the roll call began 
on the so-called St James avenue franchise 
bill. When the clerk reached the name of 
Senator Youmans, who represented. the 
city where the additional tracks were fo be 
laid, the vote for and against the bill was 
a tie. The senator showed the marks of 
recent illness as he rose to explain his vote. 
With intense emotion he pictured an actual 
scene that happened yesterday in his own 
city before his own home. He described 
how his little girl had been miraoulousiy 
snatched from death, because of a condition 
similar to that which the additional tracks 
would make. As he concluded his speech 
with, ‘And now, Mr President, in behalf of 
thousands of children in my city, in behalf of 
thousands of happy homes and thousands 
of loving parents, I vote ‘No,’ a cheer burst 
forth, mingled with many a fervent ‘Thank 
God.’ Not a few moistened eyes were seen 
and the senator was soon the center of an 
enthusiastic group, pressing forward to 
congratulate him and thank him for his 
words and vote.” 


It Needs Must Be. 


MARY HOCKETT FLANNER- 








Tt needs must be, dear heart of mine, 

Where flowers fling 

Rich fragrance lavishly; 

Where rarest song birds sing; 

Where nature rears in large profusion 

And mingles sense of sight and sound 

In tangled, sweet confusion; 

Where summer holds all seasons of the year 

In warm embrace, and, careless, throws 

Man’s food for the mere catching: , A 

It needs must be that ’neath the fruit’s quick 
growth 

A subtle snake is watching; 

That in the flower’s perfumed bowl 

A honeyed poison drops its dole; 

And, high above the song bird’s wing, 

A heavy buzzard blots the blue. 

I know not why it needs must be; 

I only know ’tis true. 


—$_—_—_— 


Restored by Outdoor Work. 


HOUSEWIFE, 








{Second Prize Article in Our ‘“Woman’s 
Share in Farm Work” Contest.] 

Hight years ago I was married and 
though I knew nothing of outdoor work, I 
had always had abundance of outdoor exer- 
cise and was a very healthy girl. After 
I was married, except church-going and 
an occasional ride on the electric cars, I 
was never outdoors. In less than two years 
I was an invalid, pale and feeble, not able 
sometimes to wait upon myself, much less 
administer to the comfort of others. 

My husband owned a farm and four years 
ago he thought it best to remove there. I 
was not able to do the work, but help was 
exceedingly scarce, so a large part of the 
time I was alone. It was not an uncom- 
mon thing for my husband to get his own 
meals and mine. Thus time wore on and 
our physician told my husband I could not 
get well. I had no blood. Early last spring 
I felt so downhearted I could not keep quiet 
anywhere. One day I made two efforts to 
wash the dinner dishes and each time gave 
up and lay down. ‘A third time I arose to 
try, but instead I went outdoors. I could 
not keep still I had become so nervous. 
I began to rake the leaves away from some 
favorite shrubbery. I did not seem to get 
as tired as I did in the house, and soon I 
went in and washed my dishes and swept. 
Then after lying down as usual, I went out 
again. I had just taken the rake in my 
hand when I saw the doctor driving rapidly 
down the road. He did not see me until 
nearly past, then he craned his neck and 
watched for a long way. It was not the 
last time he saw me working outdoors and 
he has not had to administer any pills or 
potions since. This time I stayed out longer 
than before, then came in and prepared a 
nice tea for my husband. He wanted to 
know what I had been doing to make me 
look so bright. There were three surprised: 
Myself, my husband and our doctor. 

I went outdoors every day. I raked the 
front and back yard all over twice, and 
when my husband was setting out a young 
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orchard and could get no help, I proposed 
to help him. He objected, but I persisted 
and when he had the hole dug I held the 
tree straight. Then I helped locate the spot 
for the next one. He made no more objec- 
tions and I helped him with the whole 
orchard, I stayed in the field until nearly 
meal time, then my husband came in and 
helped me prepare the meals. He said I 
had saved him $2. He gave me 20 trees of 
his best variety, and when they bear I am to 
have the money to use just as I please. 

My housework was behind, but the next 
day it rained and my husband swept the 
dining room and kitchen and prepared the 
vegetables for dinner and I got all straight- 
ened up again. I made @ small flower gar- 
dem and when this was completed I helped 
set out strawberry plants. There were some 
plants left, and I coaxed' my husband to fit 
me “a piece of ground and let me have it 
and the plants to take care of myself. I 
have now about an eighth of an acre of 
fine-lopking plants. 

I waited four weeks for a woman to come 
and wash blankets for me. My husband 
suggested that he wash them. One morn- 
ing when I got up the boilers were on the 
stove, full of water. I superintended and 
in an hour and a half we had four pairs 
of blankets dn the line and 50c saved. We 
had saved by an exchange of work about 
$3, and I had not felt as well for six years. 

I felt that my work in the house depended 
upon my work outdoors, so I persisted in 
staying out all that-I possibly could. I did 
not hire a day’s work all last fall and win- 
ter and last winter I was quilting. sewing 
and knitting, whereas a large part of the 
time previously I was. being waited upon. 

My husband is so pleased with the change 
that he has given me quite a large piece 
of land. I¢hink I shall raise berries, hiring 
only the heavy work done. I shall help 
my husband with his fruit and if necessary 
I shall engage a woman one day every week 
to do the heavy work in the house. With 
this and what my husband can help me, the 
house will not suffer, but my health and 
the happiness of all will be improved. 


First-Class Bearden. 


H, 8. 








There are several classes of people who 
spend, the less favored a week or more, 
the more favored from one or two months 
to all summer, in the country. I think, on 
the whole, the first-named classes—princi- 
pally those who work hard during the 
greater part of the year—are the most ex- 
acting. This may be partially due to a 
feeling that the most must be made of a 
short vacation, but principally to a limited 
knowledge of farm life, which leads them 
to suppose that in addition to those foods 
which are the product of the farm, a bill 
of fare should be found in the way of ex- 
pensive meats, etc, such as would be fur- 
nished at a city table. This can be so 
only to a limited degree, when, as often, 
the farmer lives from 8 to 10 miles from 
the city market, and receives only $5 or $6 
per week from each boarder. 

It is not, however, with the first-men- 
tioned classes—largely most agreeable and 


-considerate—that I wish to deal in this ar- 


ticle, as my experience has been princi- 
pally with the second; not the wealthy por- 
tion only, many of them being people who 
during the winter pursue some vocation, 
and in summer find life in the country more 
agreeable and less expensive than in the 
city. 

Simplicity in this work is ‘“‘the keynote to 
success.” If you have a few pleasant, airy 
rooms you need not despair. but first of all 
discard all trinkets and worthless articles 
and take down from the walls any pictures 
of your family or friends. They will be of 
no interest to strangers, who usually bring 
a few simple decorations. If you have a 
clean rag carpet it will do very nicely. But 
for your own sake, matting or a hard wood 
floor should take its place as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Now for the furnishings of your room. If 
your room, as is often the case in the 
country, does not contain a chamber suite, 
a few yards of dotted muslin and pale pink 
or blue cambric will make several articles 
of furniture. Your washstand can be made 
of an ordinary dry goods box set on its 
side, with the top for the front, and a shelf 
inserted between the top and bottom. Drape 
the box by fastening the cambric gathered 
a little full around the upper edge, and 
leave it open in the center of the front. 
Over this put the muslin, gathered quite 





full. 


Pad the top of the box with a few 
sheets of newspaper and over this fasten 
a piece of white oiled cloth, bringing it just 
over the edge of the box. turn in the edge 


and fasten with brass tacks. This will be 
very attractive. Make a dressing table in 
the same manner, using a larger box. It 
is better to have a bureau and even a ne- 
cessity if the room is to be occupied for 
several weeks, as few people wish to keep 
their clothing in a trunk. An old bureau 
given two or three coats of white coach 
paint will be very pretty to go with your 
new draperies. If you have no old bu- 
reau, second-hand ones in good condition 
with a plain top and no glass can be bought 
for $1.50 to $3. 

If the room has to be newly papered, 
select a paper to match or harmonize with 
the cambric used in draping the furniture. 
With the shades, sash curtains of muslin 
like the draperies will greatly improve the 
room. If the bedstead is sadly marred, 
several coats of paint will improve it. 
Nearly all your boarders will prefer springs 
and mattresses; it will not pay you to buy 
anything poorer than a wool mattress. A 
mirror and toilet set will be sufficient to 
complete the room. 

Now in regard to the table, which should 
always look attractive. The linen must be 
clean and will require changing at least 
twice a week. Nearly all city people like 
a light breakfast, such as soft boiled eggs, 
dry or creamed toast, cereals and the like, 
but of course one must cater to individual 
tastes. 

You will probably have dinner at 1 
o’clock and while you may not be able to 
serve expensive meats every day, a variety 
you must have. I think too little variety 
in food is the greatest error made by farm- 
ers’ wives in providing satisfactorily for 
their boarders’ table. By a variety I do not 
mean that one must have an abundance 
of different materials at hand, but serve 
potatoes one day creamed—really creamed 
—the next day baked, the next boiled, and 
cook eggs in different ways. Creamed foods, 
fish, etc, are nearly always relished. It is 
needless to say that eggs, milk and cream 
must be used liberally. If early chickens 
for broilers are raised, they will prove a 
great help to you. The third meal may be 
light, consisting of bread and butter, fruit 
in some form and potatoes left over from 
the midday meal, creamed or fried or made 
into a salad. The Sunday dinner should be 
more attractive if possible than the week- 
day dinner. If you have an ice cream 
freezer it will be nice to serve ice cream on 
Sundays. 

In regard to the attitude of the hostess 
toward her summer guests, I will only say 
that the hostess must always avoid inquis- 
itiveness, as personal questions aré almost 
sure to be resented, and equal prudence 
must be used in speaking to one guest con- 
cerning another. It is much pleasanter if 
all the members of your household are con- 
genial, and for this reason it is better to 
avoid mixed classes. This is especially true 
of a country boarding house, where all the 
guests are usually served at one table. 

Personally, I think caring for summer 
boarders, provided one has proper con- 
veniences, is desirable and remunerative. 
Summer guests generally appreciate any 
little kindness and are willing to give quite 
as much in return. As in all other work, a 
strict account should be kept of one’s in- 
come and expenses and a reasonable mar- 
gin should be saved. 

‘‘Mummy, can I have that pear that was 
on the dining-room sideboard this morning? 
*Coe—-—”’ 

“Because what?’’ 

***Cos I’ve eaten it!” 


Fretful Child: 
moon! 

Weary Father: Well, 
It’s right up there in the sky. 
as much as you please. 

Fretful Child: But I want to look at the 
other side of the moon now! 





I want to look at the 


why don’t you? 
Look at it 





Mr Choate went into a London book shop 
to buy a copy of Dante’s Hell. The clerk 
departed to seek the book, but soon re- 
turned to remark: “I am very sorry; but 
we haven’t got Hell, by Mr Dante. We've 
got Twenty Years in South Africa, by Cecil 
Rhodes, if that would do.” ‘And, feeling,’’ 
concludes Mr Choate, “that that was prac- 
tically the same thing I took the book.” 





“They say marriage is the end of: man’s 
troubles.” ‘‘Which end?” 











The Limpet Family. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON. 





The sea was very rough that morning and 
the waves kept dashing over the rocks, 

“Aren’t you afraid of being swept away, 
Keyhole Limpet?’’ asked Slipper Limpet, 

“No, indeed, not I,” replied the limpet 
with a little opening shaped like a keyhole 
at the top of his shell. “I like this rough 
weather.” 

“I don’t,” said the slipper-shaped limpet. 
“I am afraid of being pulled off by the 
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KEYHOLE LIMPET. 


waves. Then I should be eaten by some 
hungry fish and my shell turned into a lit- 
bog boat for the water fairies to sail about 
Neg 

“I think that would be very pleasant,” 
said Keyhole. “I wish I could look forward 
to being so useful after I die, but if the 
fairies tried to use my shell for a boat the 
water would rush in through my keyhole 
and we should sink.” 

The tide was going out now, and the 
Waves grew more gentle, so that the limpets 
could creep nearer and talk more easily. 

“You are not the only one of this family 
that is useful after you die,’ said Keyhole. 
‘“‘We have some cousins that live in Eng- 
land called Cup-and-Saucer Limpets. They 
are a lovely shining brown color, and the 
sea fairies use their shells for cups and 
saucers at beach parties.”’ 

“T never heard of that,” said Slipper, ‘“‘but 
I know that some of our cousins live in 
far-off Sitka and have cone-shaped shells 
as white as snow.” 

“That’s news to me,’”’ Keyhole answered. 
“My! what a great family we are with 
cousins all over the world!” 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Too Many Deweys—My father is a Mc- 
Kinley man. But I don’t think it right to 
name dogs after him. I am sure I wouldn’t 
want animals named after me, like Dewey 
had. People named pigs, cats, hogs, 
horses, dogs and chickens, and I don’t know 
but they named flies and mosquitoes after 
Dewey. But I think it more of a disgrace 
to the man than an honor. What do the 
Tablers think? You have my opinion. I 
am a country school girl, born and brought 
up in Michigan. I don’t like the city at all. 
I would rather live in the country any day. 
[Little Black Crow. 


Ha, ha!, Inco G. Nito, I think the prin- 
cipal did very well to forbid that football 
game. I don’t quite agree with Curly 
Locks about the Editor smiling when he 
reads these letters. I believe he laughs. I 
think it is great fun to get a crowd and 
go fishing, but I don’t like to feed mud 





turtles. If this escapes the monster I will 
write again, and send my photo.—[Jay 
Hawker. 





Hard Hits—Now, Jessamine, you must 
remember that I did not boast of our vault- 
ing record, for I know that it is nothing 
unusual and also I believe I have said that 
I am not very much of an athlete, although 
much. interested in athletes. You must ask 
your brother to send some of his records, 
as “he is especially good at such things.” 
If A. W. H. has a spark of manhood left 
in him he will take the rebuke that A. Teen 
gave him, to heart. Canadian Girl, your 
experiences are certainly amusing. Write 
again. Belle of the Ball, will you send 
your address to the Table, please? Curly 
Locks, you have a mind of your own most 
assuredly, but be sure and send your pic- 
ture. Ruby, is this not the answer to your 
conundrum: A man in the morning of life 
creeps or walks on four legs, at noon or 
at the prime of manhood he walks on two 
legs and in the evening or the last days 
of life, he walks with a cane, ie, three legs. 
Am I right? What is the matter of Letter 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Circle 76? Who is the delayer? How many 
Tablers go picnicking? The last time I 
went there were 15 couples and we went 14 
miles to the woods one afternoon, arriving 
at 3, and returning at 7 in the moonlight. 
Basket suppers, baseball, toasting marsh- 
mallows, fishing, swimming and a shooting 
contest helped to pass away the time.— 
[Hoosier School Boy. 





Young Beekeepers—‘‘Bees are swarm- 


ing.’’ What a happy time it seems for the 
little fellows. Their young keeper looks dis- 
appointed as he thinks of the partly filled 
sections on the old hive and that they will 
not be finished if left there. Perhaps the 
young folks would like to hear a little about 
how the work goes on in my supers. Hive 
the swarm in a nice clean hive, with frames 
filled with foundation or starters. Move 
the old or parent hive back a few feet from 
its stand with the entrance turned opposite 
from what it had been. Now take the 
swarm and put it on the old stand. This 
will throw nearly all the field bees into the 
new hive and it will be nearly as strong as 
the old one was. Take the super off the 
old hive and put it over the swarm, and 
they will go right ahead with it as if noth- 
ing had happened. If there is no foundation 
in the frames you had better wait till the 
next day before changing the super or the 
queen will be likely to go up and lay in the 
sections. In a day or two the old hive 
may be removed to whatever place you may 
choose. By following this method the old 
colony will be weakened so much that it 
will not swarm again, but will grow into a 
strong colony with enough honey to winter 
on.—[What’s Who. 





Book Worm—I think I learned to love the 
farm by reading the letters at the Table. 
How strange! I thought no one was like 
me, for I, tao, would rather go and read 
in some quiet, pretty spot than go visiting 
or to a party. When I said visiting I meant 
visiting friends close to my home, and not 
relatives far away, for I like that and am 
fond of traveling. I am fond of reading, 
too. The following are some of my favorite 
books: Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Little Men, 
Ivanhoe, Huckleberry Finn, The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol, The Heir of Redclyffe, The 
Daisy Chain, Jane Eyre, several books by 
Mary Howitt, and many others. Will some 
of the Tablers tell me something about Mary 
Howitt? I looked in my literature, but I 
could not find her name mentioned. I read 
The Heir of Redclyffe, and it is strange 
what an impression that book made upon 
me. As Miss Idal said, the words of some 
pooks seemed burned into her memory, so 
are the words and details of that book 
burned into my memory. I wondered when 
I read those letters about Miss Idal being 
rude. Tablers, do you not know Miss Idal 
any better than that? How can you imag- 
ine her to be so rude? Do you not know 
that Sour Girl is Miss Idal all the time? 
You had better accuse her of salf-sacrifice 
rather than rudeness. I send my love to 
the monster and the Y F E.—[Pocahontas. 


Nice Teeth—Something I think that 
ought to be considered before the hair is 
the teeth, as a person cannot look well 
who has poor, or what is worse yet, dirty 
teeth. I can honestly say that I have never 
had a toothache or a decayed tooth, but for 
all that my teeth are not pretty or white, 
although I try to keep them clean. Lady 
‘Woodsum, those verses you sent to our Ta- 
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ble were spoken by a “very little girl’ at 
our school on Arbor day. The picture of 
The Happy Family did look very happy, but 
I would like to know more of those twin 
sisters and twin brothers. If the monster 
gets this it will be a long time before he 
gets another letter of mine.—[Laurel. 





Love of Country—How many of us realize 
what true patriotism means? For my part, 
I think the true meaning of the word was 
well represented in such individuals as Na- 
than Hale was when he spoke his last 
words: “I only regret that I have but one 
life to. lose for my country.” The picture 
of his statue appeared with a sketch of his 
life in a June issue. I fear many of us da 
not consider what we owe to the founders 
of this government.—[Patriot from Little 
Rhody. 





Mr Ground Squirrel’s Supper—The night 
was bitter cold and the oaks below the 
house roared in the wind. Mr Ground 
Squirrel crept out of his hole beneath the 
trunk of a gigantic oak. ‘Plain fare,” said 
he; “only acorns and hickory nuts to gnaw 
upon. Believe I’ll go up to the house and 
see if I can find any game.” Every member 
of the family had retired, and lights were 
out. The rats were having a gay old time, 
stealing peanuts and bread and cutting up 
valuable articles. It was going on in the 
garret, and they had no guards posted. 
“Listen,” said a rat, cniffing danger, ‘“‘some- 
thing in the wall.” “Cheek! cheek!” whis- 
tled Mr Ground Squirrel, coming into the 
midst of the festival. There was a regular 
stampede of the rats. One poor fellow failed 
to get away. He was Mr Ground Squirrel’s 
supper.—[Demetrius. 





Too Thin—We boys who are farmers 
should be thinking and talking more about 
the work on the farm. I do not mean to 
say that we should not have any fun or 
joking, but we should have more solid talk 
with it. As I am a granger I should like 
to read some letters in the paper, written 
by young grangers. Why not start a grange 
circle? I should think that the girls» would 
have something to talk about besides the 
boys; but I suppose that is their nature. 
I will admit that we boys talk some about 
the girls—[A Granger from Maine. 





In the Rockies—I live on a farm about 


25 miles east of the Rocky mountains. Last 
year we went to the mountains. The place 
at which we stopped is about 95 miles west 
of here on the southern part of the Larimer 
river. There is a hill about 10 miles long 
on the west side of the divide between the 
Poudre and Tarma rivers. Part of the road 
on this hill goes along a high mountain 
about half way up its ‘side. The mountain 
is so steep that if you should get off the 
road you would commence rolling and tum-' 
bling, and not stop until you were in the 
valley below, and likely you would not 
know anything about the last part of your 
trip. There has been much rain lately and 
the bridges over the rivers have been 
washed out. For quite a while we could 
not get to town except by the railroad 
bridge. I go to school nine months of the 
year and like it better than working on the 
farm. We irrigate here, so it costs more 
to raise a crop, but it is surer than depend- 
ing on rain.—[Interrogation Mark. 


KANSAS 
BOYS.- 
CITY 

OR 
COUNTRY, 
WHICH ? 
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Talk Around the Table. 


Contending Powers. 





Preach as we will in this wrong world of ours, 

Man's fate and woman’s are contending pow- 
ers; 

Each strives to dupe the other in the game, 

Guilt to the victor, to the vanquished shame! 


ll _— 


The Week’s Repartee. 





Tender and Kind—‘A soft answer 
turneth away wrath, but grievous words 
stir up anger.’”’ Is this not true? One can- 


not quarrel alone, it takes more than one. 
Even if the soft words are spoken the hard 
ones are not often forgotten. 
we say that we would gladly recall, but the 
words have gone beyond us and we must 
abide by the consequences. Are we sorry 
for the unkind words we have spoken to 
those beyond our sight, beyond the sounds 
of earth? Then why not be tender with the 
living, why not speak kindly to them? They 
may suffer much that we know not of, tired 
nerves, tired bodies and weary souls. How 
much these have to do with thoughtless, 
spoken words we do not know.—{Aunt 
Mollie. 





A Good Crank—I like the sentiment ex- 
pressed by A Crank in a late issue. Let 
us have a shake of your hand, also Miss 
Temperance’s. The word crank stands for 
much that’s good and is worthy to be 
cherished when taken in connection with 
the temperance cause.—[Uncle Will. 





Less Starch—I will only step inside just 
long enough to give you a glimpse of an- 
other fat sister. Yes, I have been wonder- 
ing what I could do to reduce my weight 
and was delighted when I saw a sister from 
Pennsylvania asking for someone to en- 
-lighten her on _ that subject. I have 
stopped eating potatoes and think I feel a 
great deal better for it.—{Mrs Bowser. 





Its Name?—Here is a description of a 
bird which I wish someone would tell me 
the name of. Similar to a red mavis, of 


slimmer build, darker cinnamon _ color, 
white breast, long tail, quills yellow, black 
bill shorter than catbird’s. Its call is 
koo-00-00, its tone like a cuckoo’s. It is 


the only bird excepting a song sparrow that 
I ever saw eat tent caterpillars. It will 
go to a tent and pick them out one by one 
until everyone is eaten. A tent furnishes 
several meals.—[Eliza Bradish. 





A Problem Answered—A man meets a 
friend who has 8 gals of wine; he wishes 
to give him 4 gals, but the man has only a 
$-gal and a 5-gal jug; how does he divide 
even? He first fills the 3-gal jug, pours it 
in the 5-gal, then fills the 3-gal jug again, 
fills up the 5-gal and so leaves 1 gal in the 
&-gal. He pours out the 5 gals in the 8-gal 
jug and puts the 1 gal in the 5-gal alone; 
then he fills the 3-gal jug again, pours it in 
with the 1 gal, making 4 gals in the 5-gal 
jug; that leaves 4 gals in the 8-gal jug, so 
they each have 4 gals apiece.—[G. Viola. 





Every-Day Tragedies—How little we re- 
alize the import of thoughtlessly spoken 
words or the tragedies of the lives about 
us. Two chaperones sat under the palms 
in Mrs A's ballroom, comfortably discuss- 
ing Mrs A’s guests. “A fine thing for 
young Blank if he would only see it. That 
little miss commands her two millions,”’ 
said one. ‘‘Why doesn’t he see it?” asked 
the other. “Why, indeed! Because his 
idiotic love for Katherine Bland blinds him 
to it. He has ideas, brilliant ones, which 
money might develop and money Katherine 


has not.” “But the Blands are people of 
large means.” ‘“‘Katherine is not their 
child. She is only a protegee, an obscure 


relation whom Mrs Bland is most anxious 
to settle in life. There is Captain L. of 
Klondike fame, who is reputed to have 
bushels of nuggets and is quite willing to 
make Katherine his wife. Well, the course 
of true love never smoothly runs, you know, 
and I believe is stupidly selfish. Katherine, 
sensible girl that she seems, will let that 
man immolate his ambition at the shrine 
of her love. Love’s selfish, my dear: What 


was that? Did some one stir behind that 
“It was only the rustling of the 
“Ah, there is Kathe- 
Kept 


drapery?” 
leaves in the breeze.” 
rine; where has 


she herself? 





How much. 


Doesn't she look regal? I believe that 
strange pallor is more becoming than 
the flush she wore earlier in the evening. 
See young Blank gravitating that way. 
Bah! his open adoration of the girl is quite 
bourgeois.” A week later young Blank read 
the announcement of Katherine Bland’s 
engagement to the captain of Klondike 
fame and shady morals. If the lips beneath 
the blonde mustache contracted it was not 
discernible to the fellows in the club room 
who were animatedly discussing the new 
rink and the lively interest in polo. The 
next season the same chaperones sitting un- 
der the palms in the same ball room talked 
it all over, Katherine’s marriage to the cap- 
tain with his nuggets, and young Blank’s 
alliance with the little millionairess. It was 
purely a matter of dollars and cents, or 
rather nuggets and fame, they said. “Young 
people are so mercenary these days. Ah me, 
it was not so when we were young.” They 
agreed that the captain’s wife was cold and 
haughty, so indifferent and lacking in senti- 
ment, quite incapable of an unselfish im- 
pulse and young Blank was a cynic. 
[Evangeline. 





Scatter Sunshine—I wish to thank E. 


B. for her advice about pansy culture, and 
say this to G, Viola: “I know, and am sure 
a good many of our Table friends know, 
how you feel. Your words are the outpour- 
ing of a heart longing for a larger sphere. 
Farm life, the way you write about it, is 
certainly dreadful. You were despondent 
when you wrote, were you not? You have 


my sympathy. But even though our lot 
be a hard one, our kind Father always 
sends us some rays of sunshine. Just look 


for it. You will be surprised how soon you 
can find something to be thankful for. 
There are so many happy faces in this 


world, why not be happy? here are so 
many people willing to like us and be our 
friends. Let us cultivate cheerfulness and 
we will soon look at this world in another 
light. 
“Count the mercies! Count the mercies! 
Number all the gifts of love; 
Keep the daily, faithful record 
Of the comforts from above. 
Look at all the lovely green spots 
In life’s weary desert way; 
Think how many cooling fountains 
Cheer our fainting hearts each day. 
Count the mercies! Count the mercies! 
See them strewn along the way.” 
[Sally Muggins. 





Style in a Hencoop—I once knew a gen- 
tleman (?) who dressed faultlessly, wore 
jewelry and sold honey that the bees never 
“saw, smelled or tasted.” He was also a 
dealer in fancy poultry and took great pains 
to have his shipping coops “up to date.” I 
said to him, “Neighbor B., why spend so 
much time and labor on a hencoop?” He 
replied, ‘“Doncherknow that half the world 
is taken by show?” As true as gospel, but 
should we permit the other half to be 
“‘wheedled” by such fallacious reasoning as 
that of Napoleon and Silas? Can any other 
Tabler see a true parallel between sewing 
on buttons and safeguarding an army? I 
confess my inability to discern anything in 
Bonaparte’s reprimand except that of a 
blunt, cold-hearted despot, whose mere cun- 
nmg and skill in handling men enabled 
him for a time to blind them, meteor-like, 
by the flash of genius alone. Did Mr Cro- 
ker ever know of a successful pickpocket 
or confidence man who did not “look well 
to his outfit?” Integrity and moral worth 
are too precious to risk by such a standard. 
“Angefs have been lost by it,” and Tartars 
caught.—[D. R. Reeves. 





Their Native Haunts—How many of the 


Tablers care for flowers? How many care 
for them for themselves, because created 
by the Almighty? My eyes were gladdened 
a while ago by a bed of orchids, the mocca- 
sin flower. One could not expect a more 
beautiful sight in the dry pine woods. 
There were over 50 of the pretty pink flow- 
ers nodding gently above the glossy green 
leaves and over a hundred plants yet to 
blossom. Nearby were clumps of rattle- 
snake plantain, whose odd leaves were very 
conspicuous among the needles. In a mead- 
ow at the foot of a hill bloomed that most 
beautiful of our common orchids, the 
arethusa. I held my breath and hoped that 
none of the vandals from the neighboring 
village would find these treasures and 
destroy them. I fail to see any pleasure in 
the indiscriminate picking and uprooting of 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


our most beautiful wild flowers until they 
are completely exterminated. If those who 
do so would study the plants in their homes 
in the woods and meadows, they would 
learn far more about them than it is possi- 
ble in any other way. Try to find the 
characteristics which bring two plants into 
the same class or order. Learn what 
insects visit the different blossoms, also 
why a certain insect appears more abun- 
dantly than others on a certain blossom. 
Are these insect visitors drawn because of 
the fragrance or color of the flower or for 
some other reason? Study the curious 
devices to which nature has resorted to 
insure the pollination of the flower, espe- 
cially the orchids. If children were taught 
that the flowers were living objects, and 
that their beauty was lost by taking them 
from their homes, and by being bunched 
together, I think our more rare flowers 
would increase in quantity.—[A. D. N. 





Is It Worth While?—I am 20 years old 


and have had very little schooling. Now 
things have changed, and I may attend 
school for several years if I wish. If I do 
I must go to the public school one year 
before going to the high school. Is it worth 
while, or would it be better to take up life’s 
burden now and struggle on as best I can? 
Please give me your opinion upon this sub- 
ject. Are there any of the Tablers so un- 
fortunate as—[Nalda Nay. 





Spare a Tithe—How many are denying 
themselves in order to send relief to starv- 
ing India? The Bible tells us, ‘“‘Whoso hath 
this world’s goods and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of 
compassion from him how dwelleth the love 
of God in him?” Can we meet our God 
with a clear conscience if we spend our 
money for that we do not need and fail to 
hear the piteous cries of his poor famishing 
children in that land of woe and misery? 
If the Lord had all the money that is spent 
needlessly for the sake of ‘“‘being in style,” 
what good he could accomplish. India 
would be fed, heathen converted and the 
poor of our own country cared for. Let us 
dress neatly and nicely and give the sur- 





plus money to the Lord to whom it be- 
longs.—[{In His Name. 
Reads for Future Use—Some farmers 


read and grow wiser and richer every day. 
Other farmers read and grow otherwise 
and poorer every day. Now why is this? 
The first farmer reads when he has nothing 
else to do, reads good solid stuff, the kind 
that will help him in his business, ponders 
over it and then puts it away in his head 
for future use. The second farmer reads, 
while the farm and everything else goes 
to rack, reads everything from how to 
make a windwheel, to how to get to be 
president, and it all goes through his head 
like so much hot air. His head ould no 
more hold an idea than a sieve would hold 
water. How could he be anything else 
than a never-do-well farmer?—{Silas Q. 
Croker. 





Circle Returns—Interest is unabated in 
Circle 118, but delay has been caused by 
the withdrawal of two members. There 
is also trouble in Circle 40. One has dropped 
out and the addresses of Nos 10 and 11 are 
unknown. ‘‘Any information as to the lost 
or stolen members will be gratefully re- 
ceived by the secretary.” Letters of 75 


started last Sept, but were lost before 
making one round. No 77 is trying to merit 
its name, Success, having started again 
after a long delay. The badges of No 54 
are to be small flags. Circle 12’s letters 


have been around 12 times, from the Berk- 
shire hills to the plains of South Dakota. 
The members of Literary No 1 are writing 
a story which an editor member is to pub- 
lish. The secretary writes: ‘We take just 
as much interest as we did at the beginning, 
a sign that we are superior to all other 
circles.” Circle 145 is named Evergreen and 
has Silas Q. Croker and Sally Muggins 
among its members. ‘“‘The Ruby Ten” is No 
22. A member, Miss Ruth Johnson, 15, grad- 
uated from Monson academy last month. 


This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect cure. 
He has nothing to sell or give, only tells 
how he was cured. Hundreds have tested 
it with success._[Adv. 












The Good Cook. 


With Gooseberries. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Canned Gooseberries: Pick over and 
wash nice ripe or green gooseberries, allow 
% cup of water and 1 lb of granulated sugar 
for each quart of fruit. Make a syrup with 
the sugar and water, skim, put in the fruit 
and simmer very gently for five minutes. 
Must be cooked slowly or the fruit will 
break. Seal boiling hot. 

Gooseberry Jam: Stem the gooseberries, 
weigh, and allow % 1b of sugar to each 
pound of fruit. Mash the fruit and boil 
slowly 20 minutes, add the sugar and boil 
slowly for 20 minutes longer, stirring con- 
stantly to prevent burning. Seal boiling 
hot in pint jars, or in tumblers like jelly. 

Gooseberry Catsup: Choose ripe red 
gooseberries, boil slowly with 1 cup of water 
until soft. Press through a colander, weigh 
the pulp, and to every 5 lbs allow 3 Ibs of 
gianulated sugar, % pt of best cider vinegar, 
1 level tablespoon each of ground cinnamon 
and mace, and a level teaspoon of salt. 
Bcil and stir until as thick as tomato cat- 
sup. Seal boiling hot. 

Gcoseberry Fool: Cook 1 qt of goose- 
berries with 1 small cup white sugar and 1 
tablespoon of water in a double boiler to a 
pulp, and press through a colander. Let 
get very cold and mix with an equal quan- 
tity of cold custard. 

Gooseberry Cream: Boil 1 qt of goose- 
herries very quickly in as much water as 
will cover them, stir in % oz good butter, 
press them through a sieve and sweeten the 
pulp to taste, then beat it up with the yolks 
of four eggs, 

Gooseberry Pudding: Stew 1 qt of green 
gooseberries in a very little water to a pulp, 
rub them through a sieve, stir in % Ib of 
butter, 4 well-beaten eggs, 2 oz of fine bread 
erumbs or 4 oz of sponge cake crumbs, 
sweeten to taste, mix all well together and 
bake in a dish lined with a. thin paste. 





Canning Tomatoes. 
MRS HELENA C. LOVEJOY. 





The first step for success in canning to- 
matoes is the proper selection of the veg- 
etable. Reject all soft, overripe tomatoes 
as well as those under-ripe, for only firm, 
solid, well-reddened tomatoes will produce 
a perfect result. Before proceeding fur- 
ther, get the cans ready. Whether old or 
rew are used, wash them in cold water, 
then in hot water, in which a plentiful sup- 
ply of soap powder or sal soda has been 
dissolved; this will sweeten them and de- 
stroy any lingering taint. Especially exam- 
ine the covers and clean with a small scrub- 
being brush, and the last thing plunge each 
jar and cover in boiling water; this will 
destroy any floating mold or fungus germs 
that may start future fermentation. 

A word about the kind of cans used. Per- 
sonally, I much prefer glass for everything. 
Stone cannot be depended upon, for if a 
small spot is not covered by the glaze, air 
will come through the porous ware; then, 
too, the salt glaze is gradually destroyed 
by use. Tin I never use, but if you must 
use tin cans, use new ones and wash as 
carefully as the glass. 

Now you are ready to prepare your fruit. 
Scald a few at a time in boiling water, let- 
ting them remain in the water only long 
enough to loosen the skins. Remove all at 
once and you will not have mushy fruit 
from over-scalding. Peel all you are to 
can before you begin, so you can give un- 
divided attention to the cooking. Put only 
enough in the kettle at one time to fill a 
few cans, then the last will not be over- 
cooked and watery. 

Do not put any water in the kettle, as 
enough juice will have run from them while 
peeling to start the first kettle. Season 
with salt as for the table. Let them boil 
up until thoroughly scalded, but it is not 
necessary for each tomato to soften, as 
quite solid fruit may be heated through. 
Just here your judgment must be used. 
Have the fruit as nearly whole as possible, 
but if not scalded through, they will not 
keep. Fill to the brim one can at a time. 
Jse @ new rubber and a cover carefully 
fitted previously, so there will be no delay. 

Right here you must work fast. Fill 


the can with the boiling fruit, add one more 
tomato, wipe the seeds off from about the 


rubber, screw on the top, which will press 
down the extra tomato and insure a full 
can. After the top is screwed on as tightly 
as possible, reverse the can a moment and if 
by any chance there is an imperfection in 
the cover, can or rubber, or a misfit, a few 
bubbles of juice will escape and you must 
return the contents of the can to the kettle 
and do your work over. This often saves 
a good many failures. 

You will have much nicer canned toma- 
toes if you fill the cans with the more 
solid parts and only pour in enough juice 
to fill in the spaces. The last of the juice 
may be boiled down for a can or two of 
juice for tomato soup. 

A very nice modification is to bake some 
of the tomatoes, Set them on earthen plates 
in the oven; they will cook soft and yet re- 
tain their shape better than in the kettle. 
Fill the cans with these and fill in with 
the boiled juice. When the cans are cold, 
put them away in a cool, dark place. Light 
is fatal. I have a cupboard made from a 
pine box painted dark red inside, with a 
tight door, which before closing I cover 
on the inside with red paper. I seldom lose 
a can of tomatoes, and with care no one 


should. Orange paper would do as well as 
the red. Get what is known as ‘“‘postoffice”’ 
paper. The orange or red excludes the rays 


of light, which produce chemical changes, 


—Ae 


Canned Lettuce—Doubtless there are 
many housekeepers who have never tried 
canning lettuce and for them I will give the 
following recipe, which I have used for 
the past five years with good success. I pull 
enough lettuce to fill as many cans as I 
want and then rinse it lightly in cold water 
and put in the cans roots downward, but 
care must be taken not to crush the leaves 





or roots. Fill the cans nearly full: with let- 
tuce, then fill with cold water and seal, 
and set the cans on the cellar bottom. For 


those who like lettuce salads in the winter 
this will prove a valuable recipe.—[A Prac- 
tical Housewife. 











Backache. 


So many women suffer from it. It 
mars alike their hours of work and 
pleasure. Backache is generally a 


symptom of derangement of the deli- 
cate 


womanly organs. It is useless 
therefore to 
apply plasters 
and similar local 
treatments. A 
cure can only 
be effected when 
the cause of the 
ache is removed. 
The use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription 
will cure the 
debilitating 
drains, the in- 
flammation, ul- 
ceration and 
displacement 
which cause 
backache, side- 
ache, headache 
and many other 
aches and pains. 
“Favorite Pre- 
scription” con- 
tains no alcohol 
im and is absolutely 
free from opi- 
um, cocaine and 
other narcotics. 
It agrees with 
the most deli- 
cate persons. 


*I took your medicine six months and I feel 
mow like a new person,” writes Miss Annie 
Stephens, of Bellville, Wood Co., W.Va. “Have 
no backache, no headache, no pain anywhere. 
I took seven bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription, and seven bottles of his ‘Golden Med- 
ical Discovery.’ I think there is no medicine 
like Dr. Pierce’s. I can’t speak highly enough 
of A ig medicine for it has done me so much 
eee I don’t feel tired as I used to, nor sick. I 
eel well and think there is no medicine equal 
to Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription.” 


The Medical Adviser, 1008 pages, sent 
free on receipt of stamps to pay expense 
of mailing only. Send 21 one-cent 
stamps for paper covers, or 31 “omy, “4 = 
cloth, to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N 
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wert fo » SAVE mac MONEY 


— 1 ~ etn price,nowis yourchance 
Buy direct from fac yy (ood profit. 
we 3 free 
WARRANTED 20 ¥ 





ood : 
dther Machines at $0.6i6.S04000 
ae Illustrated catalog and testimonials 
: free. CASH BU RS’ UNION, 
158-164 W.VanBuren St., B-42, Chicago,I11. 


7 at: RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
sample 1900 bicycle 

1900 potas, | best makes, LE to S20 
99 & "98 Models, high grade $8 to $13 
500 Second-hand Wheels 
all my and models, good as new, 
$3 to S10. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
anywhere on approval and trial with- 
out a cent in advance. 

EARN A BICYCLE aistrivut- 
ing Catalogues for us. Many earned 
a wheel last year. Our 1900 propo- 
sition is even more liberal. 

oo at once for our Bargain List 
and ¢; Address Dept. 46 L- 


MEAD C} YCLE CO., Chicago. 
Absolutely eured, Never toreturn, 

A Boon to a Acts like magic, 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 

sta,Me 


——————D.£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augu 


COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 


FOREST PLANTING, 


By H. Nicholas Jarchow, LL D, 
care of timber lands and the restoration ri” pon cm 4 
lands on plains and ey cae The author believes that 
it is a much better and cheaper policy to preserve our 
natural forests than to wtherly Perey "meme and i 
ward to create such artificial forests as European 
tries find it necessary to maintain. The author D has ‘tally 
described those European methods which have 
to be the most useful in maintaining the superb forests 
of the old world. This experience has been adapted to 
the different climates and trees of America, full instruc- 
tions being given for forest planting on our various kinds 
of soil and subsoil, whether on mountain or vallev. There 
is no other publication which — Le field. 
trated, 250 PR. aoe, 12mo. Price, postp 

Catalogue Free of this and many _ publications: 
ORANGE JU DD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette P1., ork. 


HOW cers GROW 


y PrRor. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON of Yale College. 
mJ revised edition. A treatise on the chemical ay 
position, structure and life of the plant. This book is a 
guide to the knowledge of agricultural plants, their com. 
position, their structure and modes of development and 
growth; of the complex organization of plants and the 
use of the parts; the germination of seeds, and the food 
of plants obtained both from the air and the soil. The 
book 1s indispensable to all real students of agriculture. 
With numerous Mustretons and tables of analysis. 
Cloth, 12mve. Postpai 1.50 
Catalogue Free of “0d and many other publications. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


ao GHANBERRIES. 





















8. H. Evaxs, 1010 F st Washington,D.C. Ad- 
vice as to patentability free. No attorney's 
fee until patent is allowed. Circular free, 





at dr 25¢ size of us 
Coe rs na Cleveland,O. 











COD 


By James Webb. A valuable handbook by_ «8 
cultivator of cranberries, who thoroughly AAS —y 
subject upon which he writes. I[lustrated, paper, 


“ee > FE f thi a” y other sihasiiaiae 
e ree Oo 1s an man ° 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
peer ee 
If you are outof employment 

or employed at unsatisfactory 

wages, write us immediately. 

We can give you something to 


S40 that will make you $50 a month without 





b any trouble. You can 
@work right around. 
Gyour own home, or 
Six: avelif you wish. A 


Brand New Thing. 
@; You will be surprised how 


A Big Money Maker 
@easily you can make the 
@above sum. Hundreds are 


® making double that. Possi- EASY! 


bly youcandoittoo. Send name and address 
@ anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 


@ ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
bs 52 Lafayette Place, New York 
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Novelty Braid Lace. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





ist row—One d c in loop of braid, five ch, 
three tr in third of five ch, keeping last 
lcop on hook and working off two stitches 
at a time, one ch, miss one loop of braid. 
Repeat from beginning. 

2d row—One dc in same stitch in which 
leaf is made, five ch, repeat. 

3d row—One tr in dc, two ch, one tr in 
third of five ch, two ch, repeat. 

4th row—One spliced tr (thread twice over 
hook, hook through tr, over, draw through 
two loops, over, hook through next tr, over, 
draw off stitches two at a time) in each 
two trs, with five ch between. 

5th row—Like 3d, in trs instead of d cs. 

Lower Edge: ist row—One tr in each loop 
of braid, with two ch between. 

2d row—Like 4th row of upper edge. 

3d row—Like 5th row of upper edge. 

4th row—Like 4th row of upper edge. 

5th row—One tr in tr, three ch, two tr in 
first of three ch, keeping last loop of each 
on hook and working off two at a time, (five 
ch, three tr in same stitch, keeping last 
loop of each on hook and working off two 
at a time) twice. Repeat from beginning 
of row. Join each trefoil (three-leaved fig- 





ure) to the preceding, thus: After making 
first leaf, one ch, remove hook, draw loop 
through last five ch loop of preceding tre- 
foil, and proceed with five ch, etc. 

6th row—One leaf like those of trefoil in 
five ch, five ch, make picot by catching in 
first of five ch, one ch, one leaf in point of 
leaf in 5th. row, one picot, one ch, one leaf in 
next loop, one picot, one ch. Repeat from 
beginning of row. 


Acorn and Fern Lace. 
ELLA S. DAVIS. 





Cast on thirty-nine stitches. lst row—K 
three, o, n twice, o three times, n, k three, 
o, n, k one, k three tog, o two, n, K three, 
slip and bind off one, o two, k three, o, n, 
k two, o, n, 0, K five. 

2d row—K seven, o, k four, o, n, kK three, 
p seven, k nine, (make three stitches here 
as follows: K one, p one, k one), K two, 0, 
n, k two. 

3d row—K three, o, n two, o two, K one, 
o two, n, K five, k three tog, o two, n, k 
three, slip and bind one, o two, k four, 0, 
uw, k four, o, n, o, K five. 

4th row—K seven, o, k six, o, n, k four, 
pr one, k six, p one, k eight, p three, k three, 
o, n, kK two. 

5th row—K three, o, n two, o two, k three, 
o two, n, k four, k three tog, o two, p seven, 
o two, Kk five, o, n, kK six, o, n, o, Kk five. 

6th row—K seven, o, k eight, o, n, k five, 
p one, k eight, p one, k seven, p five, k 
three, o, n, kK two. 

jth row—K three, o, n two, o two, k five, 
© two, n, Kk three, k three tog, 0 two, p two 
tog, p five, p two tog, o two, k six, o, n, 
k eight, o, n, 0, k five. 

8th row—K_ seven, o, k ten, o, n, k six, 
p one, k three tog, k four tog, p one, k 
seven, p seven, k three, o, n, k two. 

8th row—K three, o, n two, o two, n. k 
three, slip and bind one, o two, n, k two, 
k three tog, p four tog, o, k seven, o, n, k 
seventeen. 

10th row—Bind off eight stitches, k nine, 
o, n, k thirteen, p seven. k three, o, n, k 
two. 

lith row—K three, o, n, k two, o two, n, 
k three, slip and bind one, o two, k three 
tog, k one, n, o, k three, n, o three times, 
n, k one, o, n, k two, o, n, 0, Kk five. 


FINGERS 








AMERICAN CHAIN QUILT BLOCK 


12th row—K seven, o, k four, o, n, k one, 
make three stitches as in 2d row, k nine, p 
seven, k four, o, n. k two. 

13th row—K three, o, n, K three, o two, 
n, k three, slip and bind one, o two, k three 
tog, k five, n, o two, k one, o two, n, K one, 
o, n, k four, o, n, 0, K five. 

14th row—K seven, o, k six, 0, n, k two, p 
three, k nine, p one, k six, p one, k four, 
o, n, kK two. 

15th row—K three, o, n, k four, o two, p 
seven, o two, k three tog, k four, n, o two, 
k three, 0 two, n, Kk one, o, n, K six, 0, n, 


o, k five. 
16th row—K seven, o, K eight, o, n, k two, 
p five, * k eight, p one,* repeat between 


stars, k five, o, n, k two. 

17th row—K three, o, n, Kk five, o two, p 
two tog, p five, p two tog, o two, k three 
tog, k three, n, o two, K five, o two, n, kK one, 
o, n, k eight, o, n, o, K five. 

18th row—K seven, o, k ten, o, n, k two, 
p seven, k seven, p one, k three tog, k four 
tog, p one, kK seven, o, n, k two. 

19th row—K three, o, n, k six, o, p four 
tog, k three tog, k two, n, o two, n, k three, 
slip and bind one, o two, n, K one, o, n, k 
seventeen, 

20th row—Bind off eight stitches, k nine, 
o, n, k two, p seven, k fourteen, o, n, k two. 

Every “over twice” means two stitches in 





the following row; do not slip these off 
when the next stitches are purled or you 
will be short a stitch. 





American Chain. 
ALLIE L. NAY. 





This original and unique design may be 
made of two colors, or each row of chains, 
which should run the entire length of the 
quilt, may be made of a_ different color. 
Cut the long strips for the links 3% inches 
long and 1% wide. The small half-square 
on the outside corner of each one is sewed 
onto the outside and turned over, as it is 
less trouble than to sew it on separate; 
the square inside that helps form the links 
is 1% inches wide and 1% long. The plain 
strips should be as wide as the chain and 
look just as well if wider. 





Belief—Be done with saying what you 
don’t believe, and fine somewhere or other 
the truest, divinest thing to your soul that 
you do believe to-day, and work that out; 
work it out in all the action and consecra- 
tion of the soul in the doing of your work. 
This I take to be the real freedom of Chris- 
tian thought—when the man goes forward 
always into a fuller and fuller belief as he 
becomes obedient to that which he already 
holds.—[Phillips Brooks. 





Purpose—The longer I live the more I am 
certain that the great difference between 
men, between the feeble and powerful, is 
energy—invincible determination, a purpose 
once fixed, and then death or victory! That 
quality will do anything that can be done 
in this world, and no talents, no circum- 
stances, no opportunities will make a two- 
legged creature a man _ without it.—[Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton. 











Chicago’s largest music house, Lyon & Healy, 
to sharply reduce stock is offering sample new 
uprights, slightly used pianos and secondhand 
instruments at almost nominal prices. Good, 
durable uprights as low as $100, warranted as 
represented. Square pianos $20 and upward. 
Grands from $200. Send for complete list just 
issued. Among the makers are: Decker Bros., 
Hardman, Knabe, Steinway, Weber, Hale, 
Bauer, Fischer, Hazelton, and others, If you 
are interested in a piano, do not fail to write at 





once, as this opportunity may not soon occur 
again. Any piano not proving exactly as repre- 
sented may be returned at their expense. 
LYON & HEALY, 84 Adams St., Chicago, III. 
$ ca gevable weekly with expenses. 
ve m or Women to re: resent usin 
Rana own state, to take charge of 
tors_and attend to collections. 
NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED. This isa strict- 
bona-fide colerz roposition, IT INVOLVES 
°o CANVASSIN paatover, Expenses remitted 
in arded from peteraree. 
NO "EXPERIENCE JNECESSA ARY Give 
reference En “Address 
©0-OPEBATIVE CO. i eesetes “Bids. CHICAGY. 
x * CA NCER *k * 
Ite scientific treatment and cure. Book of valuable in- 
formation free. Dr. €. Weber, 121 W. 9th 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 
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The Home  Dressmaker. 


Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 





8025—LADIES’ FAN- 
CY WAIST. 32, 3, 36, 
38 ond 40 aor = a 
stylis wais ‘orm 

part of an_ attractive 903i—-LADIES’ BICY- 
costume of China blue CLE SKIRT WITH IN- 
and white foulard. Taf- VERTED PLAITS. 22, 
feta, lansdowne, poplin, 2, 2%, 2, 30, 32-inch 





india silk, organdie or waist. Light brown, 
figured muslins are ap- double-faced cheviot is 
propriate for this mode here illustrated, the re- 
with heavy lace, tucked verse side showing 2 
and shirred chiffon, em- broken plaid in_ brown 
broidered batiste, taffeta and gold, Lighter 
applique, or any of the weight wool fabrics are 
exquisite new fabrics also used and linen, 
that are executed for pique or duck for sum- 
yokes as trimming. mer wear. 





8023—LADIES’ NIGHT 
GOWN. 32, 34, 3%, 38 
and 40-inch bust. Made 
of fine white nainsook, 
8016—BOY’S SINGLE- trimmed with _ Valen- 
BREASTED SUIT ciennes lace and inser- 


WITH SHIELD, 4, 6 tion. More __ elaborate 
and 8 years. Suits may gowns may be developed 





be made of cheviot, in colored or Persian 
serge, tweed, corduroy or lawn and China silk with 
velveteen. This is made trimmings of heavier 
of gray covert. lace or embroidery. 





SutLp's 


8020 — 
WeAress 2, = 6, 
nae “TY , 10 an 2 years. nis 
8017—LADIES FIVE- loose, comfortable gown 
GOREY PETTICOAT. may be made of outing 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch flannel, _eider-down or 
waist. Nainsook, mo- French flannel to slip on 
reen, percaline, nearsilk, over a night robe when 


sateen or silk may be the nights are cold, or 
used, The skirt may be fashioned in_ percale, 
lined throughout and jawn and dimity it 
finished with a_ deep makes a most serviceable 
plaiting or several nar- little wrapper for sum- 
row ruffles. mer wear. 
Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 


Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children, 
Patterns are 10c each, and should .be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 





All in All—God is the ultimate fact and 
the final purpose and power of the universe, 
and that everything that man tries to do 
for his fellow man is but the expression of 
that love of God which is everywhere strug- 
gling to utter itself in blessing, to give itself 
away to the soul of every one for whom he 
,cares.—[Phillips Brooks. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. ' 


ANSWERS TO THE APRIL CONTEST. 


1—Nightmares 
125 :270 : 2468 :936. 


2—Muskingum. “ 
3—Antevenultimate. ; 
J ACOB 
ABODE 
OZEN 



























A 
a 
ODEON 
B EN N 
z- fare ping. - 
G2 } ‘ 
A a Many ailments under one 
20 A} 
CEM 
rs 
(iE DUCE 
DOL OR 
CORES . 
oe a E No energy. No ambition. 
Try-adac arya . ig 
o Washington. Listless and indifferent. 
10—Parochialize. 
1—Uncongenial. ' — the ape Host 
_— eat-heat-eat. the esl! 
13—Entire affection hateth ricer hands. WOEK, OF ® to neglect- 
uPFATHO XM ed health, 

TELLER Sos mat cate sane 
o L E 9 8 E tality or succumb e y- 
15—Transubstantiation. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 

‘oothbrush. 
17—Noncontemporaneous. Pale People will bring you 
18— <7 ns new life, fill every vein with 
coG URE os *: gich red blood, restore the elas- 

UR d I sys 

REALM ticity 4 tie ste glow of 

>i health to the wan 3 in- 

19—Elucidator. spire you with a new en 


20—Store, tore, ore, re. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR APRIL. oupey ra force of f 
S. P. Shull, O; C. E. Willcutt, Mass; M. M. Day, Il; mind Ye / ag 


5 I 
Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass: Mrs Sarah Gilles, Minn; Lillian 4 
CG. Durfee, Ct: Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; Mrs A. R. Ti a iia 
Mass; Emma Phillips Parsons, Mass; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, ; 
Ct: Daysie A. M. Bourgal, La; Mrs Alice M. Hadley, 
N H: Mrs Charles A. Newton, Mass; Mrs E. Buhrer, Mont. a 
wer & 

Asked and Answered—M. D. G., a list of Pink Pills 
unclaimed fortunes in France may exist, 
but we have been unable to gain informa- 
tion concerning it. A subscriber, Angora for z 
cats may possibly be obtained of Fred 
Kempher, Chicago, a dealer in pet stock. = 

Bean Soup—One pint white beans soaked Pale f eople 


over night. Parboil in the morning in wa- 











ter with a little soda, when the skins will are sold by all drugeisy or di- 
slip easily. Put them in cold water and rect from the Dr. illiams 
rub between hands to remove skins. Boil a pe pipe ee RS y 
the split beans till soft, mash and add 1 at 6s pert xX, six Doxa 


water, 1 pt cream or rich milk, pepper, salt 
and butter to suit taste. This is delicious.— 
[A. G. 
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THE CRACK SHOT. 


The Best and Safest Rifle on the Market. 
GIVEN sae 4. New Subscriptions to this Journal. 












_ This Crack Shot “Take Down” is the only perfect rifle ever offered atsolow a 
price. Rifles costing three times the price of the Crack Shot are not more perfect] 
made. Every barrel is accurately rifled. Therefore, we can guarantee the Crac 
Shot for accuracy, which is the most essential feature of a rifle, and yet never hereto- 
fore to be found in rifles at the price of the Crack Shot. 
ie — Crack Shot is the safest rifle on the market, as it is fitted with an Automatic 

atety. 

The Automatic Ejector on this rifle is another feature which throws it entirely 
out of the class of other rifles at its price. 

It has a 22 Short, 201-2 barrel and weighs about 4 pounds. It also has Case Hard- 
ened Frame and Butt Plate, Blued Barrel, Walnut stock and Fore End. The barrel is 
detached by simply loosening the screw under frame. We offer this rifle on the 
following low terms. 


OUR OFFER Given for only 4 new subscriptions to this journal at $1 per 
Peat * year, including the Year Book and Almanac, or 2 new sub- 
scriptions and $1.50 additional. Sent by express, receiver topay charges, which will be 


light. Price $4, a year’ssubscription to this journal included with each rifle purchased. 
Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the nearest. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 7 sgt state” Ser, 


Homestead Bldg. Springfield,Mass 
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—FROM FACTORY TO FARM] 
FERTILIZERS | SUCCESS 


WE SELL YOU DIRECT. NO AGENT'S PROFITS. EDGE 
NO SALESMAN’S EXPENSES. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS GIVEN FREE. | Potato Harvester 


For premium list, prices, samples and book, write 
THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER COMPANY, HERR’S ISLAND, PITTSBURG, PA. 




















A practical, perfect working po- 
a tato digger at a price that every 
by using our ACRICULTURAL DRAIN farmer who grows three acres 


pL an Early SEASON eee eres nan cfoxperience Koows that 7 
n ma e workec 

a =~ advance of that, eb Wea all. kinds of tile and ° potatoes can afford to pay. 

— Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Briok Fire Brick, Chimne ey E tat 

7 Tops, Flues, Encaustic S alks > > Write for ye very po Oo 

you want. JOHN H. JACKSON go Fir Ave., Albany, grower in the 

United States 

“should write 


THE “HOOVER” DIGGER ton and price 



















tion and price. 





By mentioning this D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 804 YORK, PA. 


mu can get 
paper yon, can ec 











Ss” S. R. NYE’S 


NATIONALD AWE 


and YOU 
TRY IT! WILL USE NO OTHER. 


: Fi E ONLY TOOLS You NEED. 


We have on hand res BRAND 
NEW STEEL ROO FING. Sb Sheets either 
flat, corrugated or “V” crimped 

Price per square of 10x10 feet .. 
or 100 square feet.. 

No other tool than ‘a “hatchet or hammer 
is required to lay this roofing. ye furnish 
with each order sufficient paint to cover, and 
nails to lay it, without additional charge. 

Write for our free catalogue No. 

o2 genera) merchandise bought by us at 


oe Sal 
SUR alba 288 ONAALY Ov OTHERS.” 


CiHICAGOHOUSEWRECKINGL Co. 


W. 35th & Iron Sts., Chicag 
BN) MAA a A TLE i 
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GOOD CIDER 


and more of it from the all’ amount 
of hI can only be secured by using 


A HYDRAULIC. 
DER PRE 


AL in various sizes, ES Ss; = 
power. The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at world’s fair, Catalogue 
and price list sent free upon ag 
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ag- ITS LEADING MERITS ine _ 








HAVE YOU SEEN THE | PUMPS 8 Main St. Me Gilead, Oto. 
Jentuseat, bes eit sake een enn Nogde BO ad 
Jack WATER— e not scatter at the ends, Will form ar A ow Thy in 


BOX 120 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
















| SHELLS FULL ‘se —— fy fis the sim sim} RS ‘> —- ys 

sz CIBC as convenient dum eae of = may ty re 

of All Pers GEM Baler BELCHER & TAYLOR AGR’L TOOL CO. 
| 

























FEED— " Warranted the ightest, strong- 
ra es CHURNS est cheapest & fastest Full Circle Baler inthe 
market. Made of wrought steel. Can be operated 
BUTTER— with one or two horses. Will balel0to 15 tons of hay 
7 aday. Write for description and inc 
=! GEORGE ERTEL CO GY, ILL. 
—and hundreds of other jobs with the 
strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and ’ 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO OYEZ! , 
cents per hour to run. Especially adapted OY EZ - | having alarge feed opening. This makes them correspondingly 


fast balers, They are made in 38 stylesand sizes for either horse 
or steam power. They are thus best suited to the wants of the 
individual farmer or the man who makes baling a business. 
Made entirely of steel, they combine in ahigh degree, lightness, 


to farm work. 


iTiIsANEW ENCINE maove By 

















Look To It 



















F ; q Ks strength, durability and general efficienc Bales are compact 
airoan AGENCIES Sree re ees ape Games ee 
Patterson, Gottfried HORSE OWNERS, COLLINS PLOW CO. 1112 Hampshire St., Quincy, lls. 
Morse & & Hunter, Ltd., STOCK RAISERS! 
y New York City. We prociaim with all the 
Ompany Charles J. Jager Of years of experience, sever. 


Chi Company, est tests and unfailing re- 
icago Boston, Mass. sults can give, that it is absolutely impossible for any 

sore, chronic scratches or skin disease on horse or domes- 
tic animal to resist the penetrating, antiseptic, healing 
qualities of 


Veterinary Pixine. 


aoe wnat, oe 
experience selling our 


















KEYSTONE 
Riveting Machine 
Quick seller because it 

ves money, Rivets 
leops, keepers, etc. 








USE LOOMIS’ 
LATE IMPROVED 






Tt 7 55 Heals by disinfecting parts, stimulating healthy granu- Makes -halters, lines, 
| lations, not by drying up and scabbing. You cannot too etc. Write at once, 
|} svon learn of its marvelous healing power. Money re- WARTMAN MANFG. CO., Box!0 Ellwood, City, Pa 
.D i funded if it fails. Or Room 61, 309 Broadway, New York City. 
2 oz. box, 25c. “2 all et and Dealers, or 
: 8 oz. box, 50c. iled, postpaid. 





The result of 30 years’ expe- 
rience in Well Drilling. 


Looms & NYMAN, 


a a meme FRUIT GARDEN 


Warse Powan Place tis cnsine two 
ATER PowER. ace this engine two 
feetor more below your water supply 

and it Fill deliver a con- By P. BARRY. 


TROY CamNEOAL. | CoO., Troy, N.Y. 























Cattle. Swine 











stant stream of water 30 Revised and brought down to date. This is the standard : 
feet high for every footof work upon the fruit garden. It is written from the prac- Sheep Horses 
fall. tical than 30 ye of the wide, —— outs, ; who for LINE Or 
WITHOUT STOPPING. more than years was at the head of one of the largest . 
a a nurseries in America. It explains all the minutiae of RA 
- WITHOUT ATTENTION. fruit gardening, and ts invaluable to anyone who would Pet-Stock RU L 
WER * q . yecome fully informed upon the subject of wi:ich it treats : 
PO SPECIALTY CO.. 126 Liberty Street. NEW YORK Very few have the slightest knowledge of the snedes of Boating Fishing 








recs growth and development of the different species of fruit 
SPECIAL PRICES ;° trees, fruit buds, and leaf buds or the functions of the 

= Daye ditferent parts of trees, the relations in which they stand 
a Trial. Guaranteed one to the other, and the principles which govern and 





and Combination ya | regulate their growth and maturity. These are all ex- 


— < / G00D SCALE CO., plained in this book. Illustrated, cloth, 12mo. Price 

Y einonaaee postpaid Fr t ti * t 1. 56 

Catal Free, Write now. * Catalogue Free o ris and’ many other publications. 
oo OR ANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 





Agricultural Books Sex¢ te xc 00 | Catalog Complete of Aericumrst Sooke, | sitree ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
he Mitédmaia” — = | COMPANY, New York, N. Y.. or — = NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO.ILL. 











